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WAS CERTAINLY PLEASED to get your invitation and 

delighted to accept. First of all, you have given me a 

chance to return to Dallas. I like to do that whenever I can. 
Literally, I am at home here. Moreover, I share with you the 
interest which you are showing in international affairs, and | 
want to discuss an important aspect of the international scene 
with you today. 

I am going to talk objectively about some of the problems 
which the Communists now face and the way in which these 
problems may affect their future as well as ours. My purpose is 
*o keep our picture of the Communist world in proper focus. 
To anyone who is trying to understand the international situa- 
tion today, Communist weaknesses are as important as their 
strengths. If we overestimate the Communists’ power, we are 
indulging in a dangerous distortion. On the other hand, if we 
underestimate their strength, we may lull ourselves into a 
sense of false security. At this point, let me remind you that 
although I’m concentrating on Communist problems, let no 
one think that I am predicting that these problems are presently 
serious “nough to lead us to expect the Communist regimes to 
collapse soon under their own weight. The fact of the matter is 
we face a serious and growing threat from the Communist 
world, and we must all recognize this. 

From where I sit, International Communism continues to 
give evidence of a determination to communize or otherwise 
control the world. I want to be the last person on earth know- 
ingly to suggest that we can in any way relax our guard or 
diminish our efforts in fighting Communism. 

The Communists are doing everything in their power to 
promote the belief that the day of inevitable victory, predicted 


by Marx, Lenin, and all their followers, is coming nearer and 
nearer. The Communists tell the world that the Soviet Union 
has overwhelming military strength. They claim that the Soviet 
Union will soon overtake the United States in absolute and 
per capita production. The Communists say they represent the 
wave of the future, and that they are admired by the vast ma- 
jority of the people in the new countries of Asia and Africa. 

I do not believe any of those Communist claims, The facts 
warrant no such conclusions. I believe the Soviet Union is in no 
position at this time to launch a military attack on us without 
suffering enormous and unacceptable damage to Russia. As far 
as their industry is concerned, despite their great progress, they 
have many economic problems, and their claims about over- 
taking the United States within the next ten years or so are 
simply not true. Moreover, despite their efforts to export Com- 
munism as a way of life, they have not been so successful in 
the so-called underdeveloped countries as they would have us 
believe. 

Now, as far as Soviet military strength is concerned, the 
fact is that the Soviets are quite powerful. They have very 
good rockets. Their technicians have shown a high degree of 
skill in producing the steel, machine tools, the electronic and 
aeronautical devices which have made possible their substantial 
achievements in missiles and space vehicles. The Soviets are 
also quite accomplished in atomic energy matters. Their modern 
military machine is based on a solid technological foundation. 
This machine has resulted from their deliberate, long standing 
decision to concentrate on that aspect of their economy which 
is dedicated to the production of a powerful military force. 
These achievements they have publicized. 
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On the other hand, the Soviets have done very little in the 
way of producing consumer goods. They have a poor record 
when it comes to building roads or houses. It is not that they 
lack the inherent ability to do these things. They have simply 
chosen to give overriding priority to the fast production of 
what they consider the bulwarks of national power. 

Their industrial progress is real. They are the second largest 
industrial power in the world, and they insist that they will be 
satisfied with nothing less than first place. Their slogan is to 
beat America. This slogan is painted on cowbarns in the 
Soviet Union. It is the constant refrain of Soviet politicians in 
public and in private. 

Khrushchev is primarily responsible for current industrial 
progress in the Soviet Union. He is also firmly entrenched as 
the undisputed political leader. To understand the nature of 
the Communist threat today, I believe it is essential that we 
set the facts straight about what Khrushchev has accomplished 
and, equally important, about what he has failed to do. 

He inherited a difficult situation from Stalin. He staked 
his future on several key policies and won. He believed that in 
order to meet the demands of the modern age, Moscow’s control 
of the economy should be diluted to give more authority to 
regional managers. He believed that Soviet agriculture, which 
had not kept pace with the growth of Soviet population, had 
to be given a massive transfusion. He believed that the bel- 
ligerent foreign policy which under Stalin’s leadership had 
brought the Soviet Union close to war on several occasions, 
should be made more flexible. 

He did decentralize state control of the Soviet economy. 
He has also whittled away at the power of the secret police 
and has given fuller play to persuasion and material incentives 
to replace the undiluted terror which the secret police had 
imposed on the Russian and satellite peoples. He launched a 
massive attack on the farm problem, bringing 80 to 100 million 
acres of new land under the plow. He began beating the drum 
for so-called peaceful coexistence. He said other Communist 
countries should develop along their own lines, but smashed 
the Hungarians when they tried to claim a measure of freedom 
from Moscow's iron control. 

One thing Khrushchev has not done is to change the basic 
Communist system and its aim of world control. He says that 
Communism will bury capitalism. 

Khrushchev’s primary concern is with the Soviet economy, 
and it is in the industrial field that he has had his greatest suc- 
cess. It is in the economic arena that we face a Soviet challenge 
which may be as great as their military threat. Nevertheless, 
his economic programs do not all have clear sailing ahead. The 
Soviets will probably meet, by 1965, many of the goals which 
they have set for themselves, but that cannot accomplish all 
that they claim. The Soviets are short of manpower. In recogni- 
tion of this problem, Khrushchev has announced a program to 
cut the armed forces by 1,200,000 men. Characteristically, the 
Soviets hail this as a move toward peace. The fact is that with 
the introduction of more modern weapons their over-all 
military strength remains unimpaired. They need more men, 
particularly in the neglected areas of their economy. 

Because of their decision to concentrate on an increasingly 
expensive military program, Soviet industrial progress has 
been quite uneven. Certain basic industries, such as ore proc- 
essing, mining, and production of power, have been step- 
children and will require much more investment than they have 
had. This investment must be at the expense of another part 
of their economic program. Soviet industry has reached the 
point where it must raise per capita productivity. This calls 
for the introduction of automation and other sophisticated 
techniques which the Soviet leaders themselves admit presents 
serious problems. In their headlong drive for what they con- 
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sider the essential elements of national power, they have com- 
pletely neglected parts of what we consider a mature economy. 
They do not yet accept the proposition that the well-being and 
happiness of the citizen are true measures of national strength. 
Even their present ambitious plans still keep the level of con- 
sumer output low so that there will be no significant reduction 
in the share given to heavy industry and military production. 

The Soviet people are not informed about these and other 
problems, but the leaders are aware of them and Khrushchev’s 
actions show that he is trying to solve these problems. However, 
he is in turn creating new problems. For instance, in his efforts 
to raise productivity, he has offered workers material incentives 
—surely a capitalist idea—and one which in a Communist 
state is a potential threat to the foundations of political power. 

Let me try to illustrate this. The Soviet Union is extremely 
short of housing. When no one had adequate housing, every- 
one was on an equal status. However, as time passed, the Soviets 
discovered that the best reward for an efficient worker was a 
new apartment. Discontent springs up among those who are 
not rewarded, and pressures inevitably build up for a greater 
share in the fruits of Soviet labor. Recently, one Soviet citizen 
wrote to a Moscow newspaper stating that he was more in- 
terested in new shoes than he was in Sputniks. He said that as 
far as transportation was concerned, he was perfectly happy to 
ride the streetcar. However, he pointed out, that his only pair 
of shoes was four years old and that they wouldn’t have lasted 
that long except they were a Western brand. The Moscow 
newspaper printed this letter calling the writer a slug and an 
earthworm, who was incapable of understanding the higher 
flights of the Communist way of life. 

The fact is that these consumer pressures exist and are, I 
believe, bound to grow. We can admire the idea of incentives, 
and a stronger Soviet economy is in itself no evil threat. We 
oppose Soviet efforts to export Communism as a way of life. 

Please do not think for a minute that I am suggesting that 
the Soviet people will rise up suddenly and dramatically and 
throw the present leaders out of office because they, the people, 
want more creature comforts. The Communist leaders them- 
selves are not seriously concerned at this time about their 
ability to contain such pressures from the people. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that the present Communist leaders have 
any intentions of dropping their goal of promoting the spread 
of Communism throughout the world. Nevertheless, they face 
problems, and popular pressures for a better life will almost 
ertainly become more of a factor on the Soviet scene. It has 
become increasingly difficult for Khrushchev to pose as a 
champion of peaceful coexistence and at the same time demand 
continued sacrifice from the Russian people. 

Farming, which was very much neglected under Stalin, is 
still the most backward area in the Soviet economy. Of the 
total Soviet labor force, nearly 50% is still working in agri- 
culture and efficiency is quite low. By comparison, less than 
10% of the American labor force are farmers, yet they produce 
about one-third more than the Soviets. Soviet farming lands 
are not well located as far as climate is concerned and the 
Communists cannot control the weather any better than anyone 
else. Given average weather, the Soviets can probably increase 
their agricultural output by about 20% by 1965. They claim 
they will gain some 55% to 60%, but they have not revealed 
how. In farming, as in industry, the Soviet leaders have only 
so much manpower and so much cash available. Any massive 
transfusion to overcome their farm problems must be at the 
expense of their industrial base, the foundation of their military 
power. 

Khrushchev is primarily a practical man, and he would 
seem to have enough to do in trying to solve his domestic 
economic problems, to run the vast Soviet bureaucracy and to 
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travel posing as the leading proponent of peaceful coexistence. 
However, since he is, by his own constant confession, an 
avowed Communist, he must pay attention to ideology which 
is the cornerstone of International Communism. He himself is 
on occasion scournful of ideology. He lifted an expression 
from Goethe when he said: “Theory is gray but the tree of life 
is green.” Here he comes close to heresy because to the Com- 
munists ideology does not mean abstract theory alone. Ideology 
means theory and practice. They are inseparable. It is not only 
the goal which, since the time of Marx, has been control of 
the world. It is also the means by which one achieves this goal. 
The Communists have never excluded any legal or illegal 
means. 

Khrushchev’'s role in Communist ideology has created prob- 
lems for him in the Soviet Union itself, in Soviet relations with 
its principal ally, Communist China, and in Communist rela- 
tions with free world countries. 

Let me give you an example. Recently, a prominent Hun- 
garian historian, a good Communist, has written a book stating 
that it is wrong to expect the inevitable collapse of capitalism 
because of its internal weaknesses. This argument contradicts 
a basic Marxist doctrine, and publication of this book is in 
itself a significant sign of change in the Communist world. 

Khrushchev himself has called into question the pertinence 
of Communist gospel as a guide for action in the modern 
world. He has written: “If Marx, Engels and Lenin could arise 
now, they would laugh at those bookworms and quoters who 
instead of studying life of contemporary society and developing 
theory creatively rurn to the classics for a quotation about how 
to act in connection with a machine tractor station.” He has 
also since abolished the machine tractor station, an institution 
long regarded by the Communists as the key to successful col- 
lective farming and actually a tool to control the farmers. 

The Soviet leaders themselves recognize that much of their 
propaganda has failed, not only abroad where it has not intimi- 
dated any essential part of the free world alliance, but also in 
the Soviet Union itself where it is no longer considered a spur 
to the Soviet citizens. In a long and tortuous Central Committee 
resolution in January of this year, the Soviet internal propa- 
ganda machine was denounced as backward, dull and boring, 
and generally unsuited for the “bright future” ahead. The 
propagandists were ordered to put out “less political blather” 
and to concentrate their efforts on ensuring the success of the 
seven-year economic plan. 

The Soviets are here concerned with the basic problem of 
motivation. If the Soviet citizen is no longer exhorted to work 
harder because the imperialists are threatening to attack, then 
what is to be his reward? If the Soviet leaders are deterred 
from military adventures, to what end will they devote their 
increased economic wealth? The capitalist world cannot be 
expected to collapse simply because the Soviets announce a 
victory in production statistics. How then are the Communists 
going to control the world? 

The ideal Communist citizen should not have to be spurred 
to greater efforts by material incentives, but the fact is that 
Khrushchev has offered these incentives and must continue to 
do so if production is to be increased further. There are already 
some signs that Khrushchev’s liberties with Communist doc- 
trine are beginning to sink in. In the Soviet Asian Republic of 
Kazakhstan, the Soviets have admitted that dissatisfaction and 
work stoppage on the construction site of a great new metal- 
lurgical plant stemmed from the lack of housing. The leader of 
the Kazakhstan Communist Party concluded that: “The ques- 
tion of housing and other construction connected with living 
conditions should occupy the central place in the activity of 
Party, political, and economic organizations of the Kazakhstan 
Republic.” 
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The great majority of private dwellings in the Soviet Union 
are being built by Soviet citizens in do-it-yourself projects. The 
state favors apartments, and on his recent Asian tour, Khrush- 
chev told his Indian and Indonesian hosts that the desire for a 
private dwelling was evidence of “peasant psychology.” 

Perhaps the most serious and practical problem in the Com- 
munist world as a whole is the disagreement between the 
Soviets and the Chinese Communists. Their disputes about 
Communist goals and the way to achieve them are now deeper 
and more evident for everyone to see than ever before. Al- 
though they have overriding reasons for sticking together, there 
are stresses in their relations which could very well become 
strains in the future. 

The disagreement which is of most concern to us is Khrush- 
chev’s obvious attempts to negotiate with the United States, 
the country which the Chinese Communists consider their im- 
placable enemy. The Chinese Communists, lacking nuclear 
weapons, place great stress on their enormous manpower 
reservoir. They argue the free world is at a military disad- 
vantage and that it is a “weakness” to negotiate with them. 
The Soviet leaders, well aware of the devastation which modern 
weapons can accomplish, are more realistic. The Chinese Com- 
munists have served notice that no international agreement on 
any important question is going to be binding on them unless 
they are a party to it. The Chinese Communists give every 
evidence of a dogmatic, militant approach to world affairs and 
they have shown that they are perfectly capable of stirring up 
trouble beyond their borders if only to distract the Chinese 
peoples’ attention from the serious domestic problems at home. 

The Chinese Communists have embarked on their commune 
program, the most drastic regimentation of human society 
ever proposed. They did this without advance coordination 
with the Soviets and without reckoning the costs either tc 
their economic situation or in human sacrifice. They are driving 
ahead with reckless speed to communize their country. In 
doing this, the Chinese have incurred Soviet opposition, par- 
ticularly wher the Chinese recommend their own course of 
action as d._. able for other countries. 

These bas. differences, and there are others, have led to 
sharp exchanges between the Soviet and Chinese leaders. Ideal- 
ly, we could sit back and watch this internal dispute as dis- 
interested spectators. Actually, however, we have a stake in the 
outcome of this dispute. Should the Chinese prevail in their 
views, the Communist world might revert to the harshness 
which characterized the Stalin era. Should the Soviets impose 
their views, the united Sino-Soviet program would still present 
a great challenge to us and to the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. In any event, we face a serious threat from both 
Communist camps. 

Whatever the Soviet problems at home, they are well em- 
barked on a sizable and shrewd foreign aid program. They 
have offered some three and one-half billion dollars to non- 
Communist countries, and they have done it without any 
thought of accountability to the Soviet citizens at home. Their 
aim is clear. They want to put themselves in a position to 
dominate the countries which accept Communist aid. In some 
ways, they have scored some gains. There are in the under- 
developed countries, groups of people willing to accept the 
false proposition that it is the Communist system which is 
primarily responsible for Soviet progress. These people are 
more interested in speedy economic progress than in anything 
else. They are impressed by Soviet progress and propaganda, 
and the Soviets are constantly offering more aid to more coun- 
tries in wider areas of the world. 

On the other hand, contrary to what many people believe, 
the Communists’ aid program has not been a smashing success. 
Their representatives abroad are not all supermen. Many of 
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their projects have been designed to make a quick show and 
have no lasting benefit. The Communists are generally isolated 
and aloof, and in many cases they have no desire or ability to 
understand the local situation or to get along with the people. 

Many of the Communists’ problems are material, but their 
most essential failure is not. They simply do not understand 
the idea of a free human being. They are skillful in manipulat- 
ing human beings for material ends, and both the Soviets and 
the Chinese Communists have survived grueling military tests 
and some severe internal political crises. Their leaders are 
extremely dynamic and are driving their engines at an intense 
pace. 

The Communists have failed, I believe, to capture the 
imagination of their young people. They admit that they are 
still faced with the task of creating the new Soviet man. Since 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, there have been wider 
contracts between Westerners and Soviet citizens. These citi- 
zens, especially the younger, more thoughtful ones, are ex- 
tremely anxious to know more about our way of life. Despite 
being born and raised under the Communist system, they hold 
non-Communist ideas about truth, justice, government inef- 
ficiency, and personal happiness. I wish I had time to tell some 
of the stories in detail. Our contacts are extremely limited and 
the Soviet authorities still try to intimidate their people, but 
one cannot help but wonder how much of an iceberg of 
dissatisfaction really lies beneath the surface. 

The Communist leaders are brimming with confidence about 
the future. They may be so blind to their own problems and so 


desperate to create a diversion that we must face up to the 


constant danger of some reckless action. They are increasing 
their subversive activity and it is spreading to wider and wider 
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areas of the world, making its most recent impact among some 
of our Latin American neighbors. 

Khrushchev's tendency to talk of the future as though it 
were already here is farfetched and fantastic. Let me give you 
two examples. As far as material things are concerned, when 
he visited the American Exhibition in Moscow, he surveyed 
the modern kitchen and announced airily: “We have all these 
things in the Soviet Union only they are more attractive and 
better made.” Then, pointing to a common kitchen gadget, he 
asked: “By the way, what is that?” On the non-material side, 
I can tell you something which seems almost incredible. He is 
reported to have ordered an approach made soliciting a nomi- 
nation for himself for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

I have tried to indicate some of the main trends, based on 
facts, so that each of us who has a role to play can guide 
himself accordingly. I believe that we must continue to main- 
tain our military deterrent strength and we must, with our 
allies, continue to set an example of strength and determina- 
tion for the people in the new countries of the world. We need 
certainly to step. up all of our efforts to get the truth to the 
Russian people so they can see us for what we really are. It is 
especially important we continue to rely on the facts in our 
dealings with the Soviets, particularly the younger citizens. This 
is our main hope for destroying their wrong impression of us 
as warmongers or soft capitalists devoted only to the material 
comforts. 

The key to the futuré does not lie in Moscow or Peiping. 
They have no magic formula to success. The key lies, rather, in 
our own determination to remain free and to hold out our 
example of freedom and -all its benefits to any country or 
people who freely choose individual liberty. 


Plato And Eisenhower's America 


THE CULTURAL CHALLENGE TO OUR COMPLACENCY 
By HARRY D. GIDEONSE, President, Brooklyn College, New York City 


Delivered at the Scholastic Achievement Convocation, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, April 18, 1960 


OBERT M. HUTCHINS, my former chief at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, used to say that it was a college 
president's principal duty in life to “afflict the com- 

fortable.” This might well serve as my text for these remarks 
to an honors assembly. And let me say at once that my choice 
of the topic “Plato and Eisenhower's America” does not indicate 
any intention to direct these remarks specifically or exclusively 
to One partisan group rather than another—the qualities in 
America that I shall discuss are shared by Americans irrespec- 
tive of political identification. It would be as easy to cite 
Democratic as well as Republican examples. In fact, I could 
find my best single representative source in a statement from 
a recent television program in which Carl Sandburg, who had 
just returned from a visit to the Soviet Union, was asked for a 
one-sentence summary of his principal concern about America. 
The old poet—who is something of an actor as well—looked 
very wise for a moment, and then he said, “Well, the country 
is just dripping with fat.” 

We live in a time of historically unparalleled material pros- 
perity, of smug complacency and of deep-rooted anxiety. We 
live in a time of slogan-thinking—not only among the un- 
tutored but amongst the intellectually most privileged. 1 have 
a deep-rooted liking for plain speech and a healthy distrust 
of folks who live verbally beyond their inteliectual means. I 
will speak to you of simple things in plain words. 


In intellectual circles it is fashionable to decry the “con- 
formity” of our time—and it is usually suggested that this 
“conformity” is a special characteristic of America in the 
present decade, a by-product of McCarthy-ism and of a large 
scale corporate industrial civilization. Anyone who knows his 
Tocqueville or John Stuart Mill knows that this is a parochial 
and a provincial view. The trend towards a discipline of like- 
mindedness came with the earliest phases of a large market 
economy. It is a deep-seated cultural by-product of our com- 
mitment to the attractions of an industrial society. “Conformity” 
was the great hazard of the new economically oriented society, 
and it would be easy to document this statement with scores 
of citations from classical sources, all more than a century oid. 
I do not say this to deny the hazard but rather to restore our 
perspective. To think of “conformity” as a peculiar characteris- 
tic of a Madison Avenue culture is to underestimate the depth 
of its materialistic roots. It is as silly as the characteristic 
tendency to praise “non-conformity” as the opposite of “con- 
formity.” There is no special virtue in non-conformity for its 
own sake—I need only to remind you of an especially repulsive 
type of conformity which can be found in the conventional 
form of Beatnik non-conformity. Everything depends upon the 
yardstick of conformity—or of non-conformity. Clearly the 
opposite of conformity is not non-conformity. The opposite 
to being a conformist is to “Be Yourself.” 
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To be yourself is first of all a question of integrity and 
truthfulness about yourself. It is a question of knowing where 
to find evidence, and how to test it. It is a question of honesty 
and courage in facing that evidence. These are rare virtues— 
even amongst scholars and professional intellectuals, and 
amongst liberals as well as conservatives. 

Take, as an example, a quotation from a recent speech of one 
of America’s most conscientious scholarly liberals. I refer to 
Professor Adolph A. Berle’s recent address * to the fifteenth 
National Conference on Higher Education. He was speaking 
on the subject “The Irrepressible Issues of the Sixties,” and 
he declared that American colleges and universities would play 
a leading role in determining whether the nation would ex- 
perience a “renaissance or a regression.” 

Then he went on to say: “We are fortunate in having a 
country and a system technically and physically able to produce 
material goods enough for everyone.” The big question, he 
said, is whether the nation has the spiritual and intellectual 
resources “capable of mobilizing this enormous heritage.” 

He said this mobilization “cannot and will not be decently 
done by Madison Avenue, or smart sales campaigns, or politi- 
ca! quackery,” and declared: 

“We know that the rat race for status symbols is a pathetic 
humbug propagated by hucksters for personal gain. From our 
education, we are entitled to have a product of graduates who 
know this, and who cannot be fooled into false values by the 
monkey business of public relations counsel.” 

Here we have a choice collection of conformist slogans in 
what appears to be a non-conformist sermon. It is easy to define 
sin in others—in this case in “Madison Avenue,” in “the 
monkey business of public relations.” It is even easier to cherish 
illusions about yourself—in this case about our colleges and 
universities. Ask yourself one leading question. What—honest- 
ly now!— is the truth about higher education in relation to 
“the rat race of status symbols’? Are not the colleges and 
universities deeply involved in this “rat race”? Do American 
students typically choose their colleges on the basis of their 
concern for learning—or do they choose them on the basis 
of the enhanced social status that is deemed to be attached to 
their baccalaureate diplomas? If we are—and rightly so— 
critical of the spiritually empty “rat race for status symbols,” 
would it not be more relevant to look to ourselves rather than 
to that much-flogged horse on Madison Avenue? 

Professor Berle’s definition of a sin on “Madison Avenue” 
that can be easily found on almost any campus in the United 
States, reminds me of John Cotton's distrust of “man’s perverse 
subtlety in inventing new ways of backsliding.” If we are 
honest with ourselves, is it not true that the American “image” 
of college education is an image of social status—differentiated 
social status—and not an image of learning’? Do American 
students or parents select their colleges of “first choice” because 
of reasoned convictions about the quality of learning to be 
pursued in these institutions—or do they choose these colleges 
because of a reasoned conviction about the social status to be 

derived from their diplomas? Is this false perspective due to 
“Madison Avenue,” or is it due to weaknesses in our own 
colleges and universities, and in the goals which we set for 
ourselves? There are indeed large impersonal forces in any his- 
toric period which none of us as individuals can budge or 
deflect. But do not the value commitments of a scholar require 
—as Albert Camus has so convincingly insisted throughout 
his short life—that we face the facts about owrselves rather 
than hide behind comfortable slogans that give a pleasantly 
non-conformist flavor to essentially conformist ideas? 

In American education we live in a period characterized by 
a weird mixture of anxiety and complacency which is reflected 





*Vital Speeches Vol. 26, No. 15, May 15, 1960. 
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in the battle of the slogans which have become a form of 
contemporary dogma. After a decade of shrill warnings from 
all our educational leaders, we developed a sudden panic at 
the news of “Sputnik and all that,” and in a binge of self- 
criticism we disregarded all the warnings of American teachers, 
and painted ourselves an idealized picture of Russian educa- 
tion, only to discover that Russia itself has chosen this very 
moment for a major overhauling of its own educational system. 
Our mass media have mouthed so many stereotypes about 
American education that it has become almost impossible to 
use certain words—such as “adjustment” and “needs,” especially 
“felt needs’"—which have become verbal tools of confusion 
although many of these terms have a definite and constructive 
meaning. 

Education is not just a matter of “running” a school or a 
college. It is—as Plato and Aristotle already understood and 
taught—the method by which a state or community insures 
its own stability and continuity. A country’s education can 
therefore only be understood in relation to the values of its 
own culture, and education itself is—as Woodrow Wilson 
insisted throughout his life—‘“a branch of statesmanship.” If 
Americans never cease to quarrel among themselves about 
what our education is—or should be—and if our educational 
opinions swing more widely from hysteria to complacency 
than American public discussion of any other issue, this may 
be ascribed to a vague but sure instinct for the vital relationship 
between the quality of national life, including its capacity for 
survival, and the quantitative as well as qualitative achievements 
of our educational programs. 

A country’s educational system is always an expression of 
its culture in general. American education has plenty of 
strengths and weaknesses—and they are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of American culture in general. If our criticism of educa- 
tion gets below the surface level of a heated argument about 
a school bond issue or “the numbers that should go to college,” 
and if we begin to inquire into the nature of a free society, 
and into the character of educational programs that would be 
likely to give us men and women fit for the intellectual and 
moral responsibilities of such a society, we are at once involved 
in a discussion of the most basic issues of statesmanship. Such 
a critical re-thinking of our educational fundamentals will be 
in the deepest sense of the term a critique of the values of free 
men, it will lead into problems of motivation and the sources 
of responsibility, and it will ultimately be concerned with the 
question whether in the modern world a free society can 
survive if its public priorities are not anchored in a deep 
respect for trained intelligence. 

Our national weaknesses today are real—in foreign policy 
we are, as Carl Sandburg said, “dripping with fat” in our 
concern for consumer spending rather than national needs, and 
we have neglected our capacity for strength in defense so 
flagrantly that we would be unable to carry out an airlift in 
Berlin or to fight a Korean war if the aggressor chose to test 
our national determination in that manner. These weaknesses 
are terrifying, but they can be remedied in short order by 
crash programs if the will and the purpose can be found to 
impose discipline on ourselves. It is crucial to recognize that 
our weakness does not arise from the strength of the Russians 
and their associates. Their relative strength lies in our de- 
ficiencies, and these deficiencies are inherent in our own pattern 
of motivation and values. 

Specifically, in the schools and colleges, our weaknesses are 
only educational in a superficial sense. A country’s educational 
values are derived from the country’s value pattern as a whole. 
American schools cannot be better than America itself. Plato 
knew this long ago when he said that nothing is cultivated 
in a country except what is honored in that country. If we are 
today deficient in the achievement of intellectual standards of 
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the highest order in mathematics, in science or in foreign 
languages, in history or in philosophy, let us ask whether adult 
America honors such achievement. If it did, our educational 
institutions would reflect these educational values. If it does 
not honor such achievement, our schools will continue to buck 
the tide with indifferent success, and our schools will continue 
to reflect the values of adult American life. In this basic sense 
the remedy for our deficiencies in intellectual achievement is 
not to be sought in education itself—it is rather a problem, and 
a vital life-determining problem, of American culture as a 
whole. 

Let me remind you briefly of some of the things that have 
taken place in the past eighteen months. First, we had Sputnik 
and Lunik, and all the rest of it, and we saw American smug 
complacency and pride shaken as ten years of speeches by edu- 
cators and college presidents had not managed to shake it, 
because, after all, they had been predicting that critical weak- 
nesses were going to develop in American education, talking 
themselves hoarse, as a matter of fact, in the process, and not 
registering anywhere significantly with American public 
opinion. 

But then came that mistake in the judgment not of educators 
or of scientists but of American public officials on the highest 
possible political level, who had not understood the dramatic 
implications of using funds in public budgets for one purpose 
rather than another. The weaknesses of the imagination with 
which we had contemplated the international geophysical year 
were suddenly revealed in the fact that the Russians beat us 
to it, not because we didn’t have the scientists—because well- 
trained scientists were available in handsome numbers—but 
because we did not have the political imagination to see the 
implications in terms of world public opinion of our decision 
to use the trained manpower we had in a way which met the 
needs of the international rivalry in which we found ourselves 
involved. 

Following the vested interests in the military services as 
well as in industry, we chose to subsidize obsolete forms of 
armament rather than the emerging new ones, and then we 
blamed the results of this very sad disappointment on educa- 
tion, and on science, rather than on the poor political judg- 
ment that had not known how to use the available economic 
resources and the available scientific resources. It is crucial to 
keep our eyes focussed on this basic fact. There was no shortage 
of scientists or of ideas. The scientists were there. The ideas 
were there. General James M. Gavin has told, the whole sad 
story in his volume entitled War and Peace in the Space Age. 
There was never a reply to the basic thesis of this book. The 
storm broke over the heads of the educators rather than over 
the heads of the political leaders who had not used the ideas 
and the scientific resources that were available, and that were 
in fact itching to be used. 

How often do we hear as we discuss problems of an educa- 
tional type—" Now, when I was young... ,” and then comes 
a good speech on what one should do about it in terms of a 
romantically nostalgic picture of a past that never was. We are 
not dealing with a past that never was. We are dealing with a 
present that ss—even if some people are trying very hard not 
to see it. 

In American education we are not dealing with people who 
once were young. We are responsible for the education of boys 
and girls who are young mow. And in the total picture of the 
formative, that is to say, educational, influences that are brought 
to bear on the young now, and the 40 per cent increase in the 
number of teen-agers that lies ahead in the next five years, we 
are dealing with an educational process in which the formative 
influences are much wider than the school. 

We all know it; we are all deeply aware of it. Education is 
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not just what goes on in the school. Much more than in the 
past, education is what goes on in American culture as a 
whole—in competitive advertising, competitive advertising in 
the press and magazines and television and radio, sadistic and 
violent dramatic sketches for six- and eight-year old children, 
all of it pitched on the appropriate intellectual level, all of it 
financed very well, with the ability to hire the ablest talent in 
writing, in drama, in music, that is available in the national 
market, all of it designed to create a materialistic discontent 
with what is and with what you now have, a design to create 
a premature obsolescence in the things that you can now 
consume, to make you reach out for more than you can im- 
mediately hope to attain. 

It is very naive indeed to assume that this is not a major 
educational formative influence on the young today. And if you 
add to that all of the other forces that come out of a com- 
mercial, competitive society, if you keep in mind that it is 
quite possible to be an admirer of a market society, a com- 
petitive society in terms of the impact it has on productivity, 
on material standards of living, and at the same time to believe 
that competitive and market controls may be a very poor test 
indeed of cultural achiévement and of educational standards, 
you can readily see that you cannot safely rely upon a nostalgic 
dependence on the achievements of the past. We must deal 
with the present, and the boys and girls who are enrolled in 
our schools and colleges today are, if the Lord is merciful and 
the life expectancy tables retain their validity, going to live 
well on into the twenty-first century, unde: conditions of 
ever-increasing speed of social change and rapidity of social 
and economic transition, of a type that we now see before us 
and of which there is only one thing certain: The speed of 
transition is going to intensify unless we in some way or an- 
other once again take control of ourselves through the one 
educational agency that is subject to social control, that is to 
say, through the agencies of formal education. There is an 
eager market for almost any type of criticism today. But there 
is no enthusiasm for this deeper type of social criticism of 
our educational pattern. 

This is not just a question of money; this is a question of 
motivation in the broadest possible sense of the term. It is a 
matter of the values by which you intend to live the rest of 
your life. And it is not just a matter of getting at the boys. 
Directly—and_ indirectly—it involves the girls. In American 
life as it is today—as anyone can tell you who has taught 
graduate students, and I have done my share of it—when you 
have sold a boy on a career of commitment to scholarship for 
the rest of his life, you have merely taken the first steps in a 
long, continuous struggle with the prevailing values in our 
society. After you have recruited him, he goes into graduate 
school and after he has been there for some time he runs into 
the girl, and he runs into the girl’s parents. They want to 
know, “Are you a complete and total fool to marry a future 
college professor? Haven't you heard what that means in terms 
of the cars you can’t buy and the home you can’t furnish, and 
so on?” 

This is a broader problem than budget. This is a problem of 
the culture of America, the basic core of the cultural motiva- 
tion of the country in which we live. Book VIII of Plato's 
Republic should be required reading for all adult Americans. 
Unless we cope with its central thesis, and cope with it reason- 
ably soon—I would say within a period which is dramatically 
short, of about five years—we are likely to find that the loss of 
that cultural battle will risk the survival of the free society 
which we all cherish. If there is one thing certain in the world 
in which we now live, it is that a country is not going to survive 
unless it builds into its culrure—and then into its private and 
public budgets—a respect for trained intelligence, trained in- 
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telligence in al] of its ramifications. 

The most hopeful thing about contemporary America is the 
increasing recognition of the cultural challenge to our inertia 
and complacency. Let me read two paragraphs from a remark- 
able book by Thomas Griffith, one of Mr. Luce’s editors, en- 
titled The Waist-High Culture, published by Harper's last 
year. 

. .. It is sometimes said that all we need is leadership, and 
while it is true that we have lately lacked it, I believe 
that what men generally mean by that complaint pays too 
little heed to the immensity of the difficulties we face. 
Rather, we need a revolution of goals, a change in what 
we value, what we preserve and what we pursue. It may 
be that our discontent is what most justifies optimism. It 
may also be that when the younger generation is accused 
of lacking ambition what is really meant is that it is no 
longer inspired by the old standards, and it may be that 
this is what the “silent generation” is being silent about. 
(page 271) 

Whether today’s rustle of discontent will tomorrow 
become a breeze, I do not know, but I suspect that it 
would not take gale force to recapture the center of our 
society. It is mot stoutly defended: “Troy in our weakness 
lives, not in her strength.” The center is not well com- 
manded: it is minded by men protecting their own in- 
terests but incapable of seeing even them clearly; they 
are uncertain of purpose and divided in counsel; they are 
listening at the door, and it is we who are still. The news 
about our times is that the center is empty. (page 273) 


This—I repeat—is mot a question of budgets, except in- 
directly. It is mot a question of exclusive preoccupation with 
the gifted or with specialized scholarship. The Greeks had, as 
they often did, a word for it. The word idiot as we use it today 
describes, technically, a type of feeble-minded person and, 
popularly, a person who is very stupid and incapable of intel- 
lectual effort, one who has an idiotic way of doing things. The 
Greek word, of course, meant something very different, al- 
though it is the word from which we drew ours. The Greeks 
used the word idiot for a man who might have very keen 
analytical capacity, who might be a scholar, but who had no 
interest in the whole of things. The Greek idiot was an alto- 
gether private man. He had no public spirit, as we might 
express it. He had no. awareness of his being part of a larger 
whole. In that sense, we can say that the American college 
and university, with all of its specialists who know only one 
thing and are very little interested in the total impact of all 
these separate things on the whole of the young personality 
for which they are responsible, contains—in the original Greek 
use of the term—a larger percentage of idiots than the popula- 
tion of the country as a whole. 

And the whole of public life is full of idiocy in the Greek 
sense of the term, because all of public life is rooted in the 
assumption that the determining fact of all public policy is its 
bearing on the pursuit of higher standards of material living. 
This is taken for granted on the right as well as on the left. 
Presidential candidates differ in the United States not in their 
acceptance of this objective, but in methods of achieving that 
objective. Some Democrats will say that we can achieve it 
with a little more public action, some Republicans with a little 
less public action, but they will all agree that the purpose should 
be the increase of material standards of living. But increasing 
material standards of living implies more specialization, more 
division of labor, more conveyor-belt, doing-just-one-thing-all- 
the-time action, because that’s the only way in which analytical 
man has demonstrated that he can increase material returns 
per individual involved in production. The crucial weakness of 
free society does not lie in its economic aspect—it lies rather 
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in the diminished effectiveness of the sources of responsibility 
upon which we rely for our social discipline and the determi- 
nation of our priorities in the use of our talent and of our 
wealth. 

We live in a time of danger and a time of great hope. What- 
soever offers us complacency blinds us to the danger and denies 
us the hope. The most positive thing in America today is the 
reorientation of its youth. The adult generations talk of the 
changing goals of America—and a generation bankrupt in 
leadership looks to the President of the United States for the 
appointment of a national commission to give us a report on 
the long-range goals of America. Even a child should know 
that in a free society the goals come from individual men and 
women. We are in a stage of our national development in 
which the conflict between the achievement of the goals of an 
earlier generation—goals of an individualist type reflected in 
our concern with the technical control of natural forces—and 
the rearrangement of our priorities in our individual lives is 
reflected in a younger generation which in a quiet and deter- 
mined way is seeking within itself for some principles of order 
in the chaos of conflicting claims on our national and on our 
individual energy. An older generation of parents and teachers 
speaks with concern of a “silent generation,” a “generation 
characterized by apathy and complacency”—because it does not 
understand that the present student generation does not attach 
the highest priority to the broad social and economic issues 
that led students in the twenties and thirties to mass participa- 
tion in organized causes. The preceding generation does not 
understand the searching quest for order within themselves 
that is illustrated by the concern for commitment, the search 
for a tradition that can be embraced in self-respect and in the 
light of reason, and—as Camus put it—"“without shame.” 

In fact, the sudden discovery of the undergraduate’s interest 
in Camus is a significant watermark between the generations. 
The zest for ideas has not disappeared—as some older observers 
are inclined to say. It has shifted its focus, and the concern— 
and it is widespread among American undergraduates, as it is 
amongst German and Scandinavian students—with the intel- 
lectual and moral pilgrimage of Albert Camus is a healthy and 
positive sign of the new light that is appearing on the horizon. 

Camus was an essentially lonely figure, rejecting the old 
commitments on the traditional right and left, deeply involved 
in and reflecting the disintegration of the old values but, in the 
darkest depths of his generation's essential nihilism, always 
committed to a search for the means of transcending it. He 
was preoccupied with the search for that “truth without 
shame”—in a lonely search for the convictions which could 
restore the dignity of man for a generation which was quietly 
determined, as he said, “to remain honorable in the midst of 
a history which is not honorable.” Sartre—Camus’ old ideologi- 
cal enemy—was speaking for American students as well when 
he said at the time of Camus’ death in a silly accident that 
“rarely has the nature of a man’s work and the conditions of 
the historical moment so clearly demanded that a writer go on 
living.” 

Americans today are not living up to their potential capacity 
—and I am not speaking of industrial productivity and the 
standard measurement of capacity in our conventional use of 
the term. We must indeed stretch ourselves but we must 
stretch ourselves in our own conception of the range of our 
intellectual and moral powers. This is nothing new in human 
or in American history. Every achievement of a human goal 
simply sets new limits and new horizons for other types of 
achievements. A period of smug complacency with the achieve- 
ment of national goals is traditionally a time in which the 
seeds are sown for a new generation with new aims and new 
discontents—and the beginning of all growth is a clear view 
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of the truth about ourselves, including a balanced view of the 
role of reason in understanding the rational as well as the 
irra*’ onal elements in human experience. ’ 

William James had a favorite quotation from the Bible 
that is directly relevant. It is from the Book of Ezekiel. Ezekiel 
was having his trouble with the Israelites of his time, who 
were, as the Bible says, “a rebellious house,” “impudent chil- 
dren and stiffhearted.” They were mot interested in spiritual 
warnings. And Ezekiel sought council from his God, and as he 
prayed he “fell on his face.” 

And then, it says in the second chapter of the Book of 
Ezekiel, that the Lord said to Ezekiel, “Son of Man, stand on 
thy feet, and I will speak to thee.” 

In other words: The truth will be revealed only if you have 
the courage to seek it—and to face it. 

We must stretch ourselves—morally, philosophically, intel- 
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lectually, and this means education and effort on all levels. To 
this group of Syracuse students who have shown their ability 
to profit by the highest intellectual opportunities made avail- 
able by the American university, I add that specialized intel- 
lectual effort is only the beginning—the essential beginning. 
Specialized learning is not the faith men live by. If we are to 
commit ourselves to the faith of free men—and without such 
commitment we shall perish—that faith must be nourished by 
the devoted cultivation of the general philosophical and moral 
framework from which the specialized learning draws its 
meaning, and without which it can be a tool to serve totali- 
tarian ends. 

We must stretch ourselves—and if we do, we shall find new 
meaning for our time and for ourselves in our own moral 
tradition and in the spiritual insights of that tradition. 

“Son of Man, stand on thy feet, and I will speak to thee.” 


The Mission Of Public Education 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD TEACHERS 


By JAMES G. GEE, Ph.D., President of East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 


Delivered to the faculty of East Texas State College, April 9, 1960 


Y COLLEAGUES and Friends: In a setting of the 

present, let us picture William Wordsworth, then 

poet laureate, sitting in his English home and evaluat- 
ing the outcomes of the French Revolution. On that occasion, 
he is reported to have cried out in ecstasy: “Great was it to have 
lived in that day. But to have been young was very heaven.” 
Of course, the poet was probably taking a somewhat romantic 
and idealistic view in thinking of the improvements in the 
rights of man which had resulted from that fierce struggle. It 
seems that he might have elected to overlook the scenes of 
carnage, mortal conflict, wanton sacrifice of human life and 
uncounted miseries suffered by untold thousands in bringing 
about the fruition he was admiring. 

In this day and hour of our time, we might take on the ro- 
mantic and idealistic view of the poet and perhaps temporarily 
push aside the fateful and inexorable realism seemingly now 
required of this nation and of all her patriotic, purposive and 
worthy citizens. 

The hour is not in the future; rather, the present, when all 
must accept and perform their proportionate share of duties 
and responsibilities, within the extended limits of our several 
individual abilities, if we may reasonably expect to preserve 
our cherished American way of life. 

As we must travel the paths which clearly lie before us, we 
may be sure that various chameleon-like individuals and per- 
haps not a few educational charlatans, commissions, boards, 
recalcitrant associates, students and ex-students will test us 
again and again to see how loyal and dedicated we are in the 
cause we now serve. 

The outcome of such crucible testing will truly show the 
generations who succeed us whether or not, in our service to 
youth, the quality of learning we dispensed was worthy of the 
comparative “higher.” The students who graduate and go forth 
from this campus in the sixties should possess unquestioned 
academic and personal integrity, power generated from a worthy 
grade of humility, an optimum admixture of confidence based 
upon true knowledge and a broadened understanding of the 
salient issues of our day. Surely, we should hope and strive that 
our graduates may possess a deepened sense of loyalty to the 


established American system of values and a professional com- 
petence for achieving success in our increasingly competitive 
society. 

Of one thing we may all be sure. The college has a mission, 
role and scope second to none of our kind anywhere. Our own 
limitations and imperfections may provide our greatest restric- 
tions in growth and service. Certainly, colleges in the sixties 
will play an increasingly greater role in developing the leaders 
in business, industry, commerce and in all of the professions. 
It shall ever remain the solemn personal duty and professional 
obligation of all of us to have striven to engender in the minds 
and hearts of all youth, who may come through these portals, 
a desire to seek and prepare for such worthy objectives in life. 
To us here present falls the fateful task of molding the kind of 
purposive and productive citizens our society must have, in 
ever-increasing numbers, if it is to withstand the supreme test 
in a series of events which may likely record the most im- 
portant period of this great nation’s existence. 

The time is now upon us when we should concern ourselves 
with the challenging problems of the immediate future and 
be less devoted to the preservation of the obsolete and out- 
moded status quo. Instead, we should strive to effectively utilize 
the objective and scientifically evaluated experiences of the past 
in assuring that we, as individuals striving to be worthy of our 
proud heritage, shall not continue to repeat the same mistakes 
to the point of squandering our national birthright. Should we 
not continually ask ourselves the question, “Am I keeping pace 
with the future?” As educators, if we are not abreast of the 
future, how may we expect our product to be? 

Do you wish to have an example of what can happen to a 
once powerful and proud nation of our generation whose in- 
dividual citizens appeared unwilling to continue making the 
necessary contributions and sacrifices to keep any great nation 
apace with the future? If you do, may I suggest that you take 
a look at once-proud France? Or, if you prefer, what has two 
or three generations of Fabianism done for the United King- 
dom? May it also be suggested that upon the degree to which 
we make a correct comparison of our own nation’s past and 
present policies, with what and why have such things happened 
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to these two once-great nations, may depend in great measure 
what our own nation’s future freedom and comparative great- 
ness may be within the immediate future. Who is there among 
us who thinks we, as a nation, can long survive our prodigal 
national programs and policies of the past score of years? 

One knows the foregoing view is not popular; but, have we 
not had far too much popularity seeking at the expense of 
character, honesty, destroyed incentives and individual as well 
as national security and integrity? When are we, as individually 
conscientious and patriotic—not chauvinistic-citizens, going to 
awaken from our lethargy, gather unto ourselves the necessary 
physical and intellectual courage and face the facts to a degree 
necessary for at least a majority, nay far more, to do something 
about cleaning up the sordid mess our nation has sunk into? 

Have we, too, become a second-class nation? There are many 
who think we have. Who can question the readily observed 
fact that relatively little or no respect is now accorded this 
nation, its symbols or its officials and delegates in the considera- 
tion and regard held by those of other nations, which are 
probably not even as high as second in classification, and who 
may even owe their creation and continued existence, within 
the society of nations, in large measure to the expenditures, on 
our part, of astronomical dollar figures, sweat, tears and many 
other immeasurable human sacrifices on the parts of the citizens 
of these United States? 

Is there any person in this audience who does not believe 
that any degree of leadership, respect and prominence which 
has been achieved by, this nation, since its official nativity in 
1776, has been in perhaps greatest measure justly attributable 
to our system of public education at all levels? With no intent 
to embarrass any present person, your speaker can truthfully 
and forthrightly state, without any reservation or equivocation 
whatever, that if he did not so believe he would neither be 
here nor would he have ever taken up residence on this campus. 

Surely there was a time when we were proud to regard this 
country as a nation of the first class. We, at one time, had 
reason to believe that other nationals regarded us as a leading 
nation. As we face the future, surely we all want this land of 
ours to continue in such a measure of growth, freedom and 
development as to enable us to remain a leading nation. Cer- 
tainly, we would all agree that we want to live in a world that 
is orderly and safe,—a world in which unanticipated, unman- 
ageable and even deadly man-made happenings do not occur. 
If such be the case, and most of us believe it is, should we not 
begin to take stock of the fact that we could become a second- 
class nation, if we have not already done so. If we continue to 
properly evaluate the freedoms our forefathers fought for and 
preserved to us, should we not all be willing to do any and 
all things within our power to eliminate any possible danger 
of losing them? 

How may we, who purposively labor in higher education, 
make our best contribution toward the preservation and better- 
ment of our standing among the nations of the earth? My forth- 
right answer to the question is, “By doing all in our power to 
contribute in the fullest degree toward the upgrading of public 
education at all levels.” In being scholarly ourselves, we should 
turn out a high-quality graduate. We would pray that a just 
proportion of them would enter the teaching profession. 

In my present opinion, there is nothing irrevocably wrong 
with our basic system of education. As one individual who may 
know something about comparative systems, may it be forth- 
rightly stated that our American system should still be pre- 
ferred, in its major aspects, over all others in the universe. 
However, should we not put to ourselves this question, “While 
we have been giving lip-service to the best, have we not in- 
creasingly been willing to only provide for and to accept /ess 
than the best?” Further, while we have been too long accepting 
less than the best, has not another increasing world power 
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diligently sought superiority through its educational program 
while we have placidly accepted too much mediocrity in ours? 

Perhaps most or even all of you here present are, to some 
degree, familiar with the scholarly abilities and academic 
stature of Dr. James B. Conant. It was my privilege to know 
Dr. Conant, at the time your speaker was a graduate student 
at Harvard University, and Dr. Conant was then Head of the 
Chemistry Department. This scholar is a rather typical product 
of the conventional New England educational system of his 
generation. He was fitted for college in a well-known New 
England private preparatory school and obtained all of his 
formal higher education at Harvard. A listing of his out- 
standing achievements and scholarly and statesman-like quali- 
fications would be too lengthy to mention in a discussion 
which must be limited to the time allotted to these remarks. 
But, let us not overlook the probability that Dr. Conant’s 
preparation for college was very likely of the variety Vice 
Admiral Rickover now advocates so strongly. 

In almost diametric contrast with at least a considerable 
degree of his own educational background, Dr. Conant’s most 
recent views appear largely in opposition to those set forth 
by such men as Dr. Arthur Bestor and others including Vice 
Admiral Rickover. One might be justified in making the 
comparison that the Admiral’s academic qualifications as 
self-appointed educational critic might be charitably stated as 
comparatively limited and meager, in contrast with those of 
Dr. Conant. One might comment that such conditions appear 
all too frequent im the characteristic hysteria of the Sputnik 
era. 

Currently, Dr. Conant, in striking contrast to Rickover’s 
views, gives in principle his unqualified endorsement and 
commendation to the American public and comprehensive 
high school. This evaluation appears in direct conflict with 
the views of those who would have America imitate the 
current educational systems of Russia and many other Euro- 
pean countries. Should we not call to mind that the products 
of these same European secondary schools have developed and 
given to our world those individuals who have originated 
most of the “isms” which many of us now abhor and some 
combat, particularly the withering and devastating twin 
sisters, socialism and communism. 

However, Dr. Conant, after seemingly intensive as well as 
extensive objective and individual study of the American 
public secondary school system, has quite recently recom- 
mended some 21 significant items of policy and procedure 
which, to a large de;;ree, have long been advocated by our 
leading educators, but in few instances initiated or perfected 
in our American secondary schools. He staunchly recommends 
that the program of studies in the American secondary school 
be comprehensive in nature. He further recommends that 
within this program of studies we should have well-developed 
policies and procedures to accomplish three worthy and well- 
defined objectives in a scholarly and workmanlike manner. 
These objectives are, in substance, to: 

1) Provide a general education for all American youth; 

2) Provide terminal courses to develop a marketable 
skill for those who, through adequate counseling by 
trained counselors, decide not to extend their formal 
education beyond high school; and 

3) Provide significant courses in the “solids” (conven- 
tional core subjects) leading to professional study at 
the level of higher education." 

Through the scientific operation of such a three-point 
program, it would be possible to efficiently and properly 
identify those who should be fitted for and provided every 





1Rudiger, E. Robert, “Industrial Education and the Conant Study,” 
IAVE Magazine, Vol. 49, No. 2, 2 February 1960, pp. 14-16. 
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JAMES G. GEE 


necessary means and proper incentive to enroll in an institu- 
tion of “higher” learning that is well-equipped to enable 
these intellectually worthy individuals to achieve the highest 
educational goals, of which they give individual promise, as 
expeditiously as possible. 

The time is now present when all Americans should give 
full consideration to the idea that our educational system must 
now become fully recognized as our nation’s main line of 
resistance within any well-planned and comprehensive system 
of national defense. Such a conception of the mission of 
public education may be grim, but it is realistic and of the 
highest order in importance. 

It is my sincere belief that, if we are to survive as one of 
the leading nations of the earth, we must educate more people 
and educate them far better than we have in the score of 
years just behind us. Many men with much greater intellect, 
training and foresight than your speaker have repeatedly stated 
that, “Anything short of this may be fatal.” 

Our relatively untapped reservoir of added strength in 
such a plan could be the identification and more efficient 
utilization, in a well-ordered educational program, of the 
consistent one-third of the nation’s best minds who never 
enter college—largely from reasons of low economic status 
or lack of inspiration and incentive. Certainly, well-trained 
teachers in our public schools should consider it their pro- 
fessional duty and national obligation to provide the latter 
two incentives. 

The view has already been stated that, in our race for 
national survival, we must provide more and better education 
to increasingly greater numbers. Within the premise of this 
suggestion, let us now consider the implications and resultants 
of one-third of the nation’s best minds not going to college. 
Let us further reflect upon the inevitable competition for ad- 
mission to reputable colleges—a trend in which we may 
expect a steady increase in the years ahead. In such a situation 
should admissions officers accept, on a first come first served 
basis, all who come to us with the sole admission credential 
being that of a high school diploma? Through such practices 
how shall we draw upon those who should constitute this 
undeveloped reserve when the places they should occupy 
have been filled by those less competent? 

Within the milieu just portrayed, will the national govern- 
ment ever come to the making of an analogy of the incon- 
gruity of merely drafting bodies for the purpose of providing 
some semblance of a system of national defense? Should we 
not consider the probability that the battlefields upon which 
the future protection of this nation may be fought might 
become the campuses of this and other scholarly and well- 
qualified institutions of truly “higher” learning? What material 
or significant conflict or difference exists in so-called “Selective 
Service” on the bases of physical vs. mental fitness, particularly 
when the mental standards used in such selection are relatively 
as high as those now used for physical fitness? 

Should such a combination of intellectual climate and 
national defense policies come into being, let us picture the 
resulting increase in stature, multiplied importance and in- 
tensely critical and challenging seriousness in the conscientious 
performances of teaching duties in this novel and hereto 
nonexistent situation. Would our nation’s conscientious and 
scholarly college teachers permit the waste of such mental 
talent and ability by habitually calibrating their assignments 
to the range of the “duds,” fuzzy thinkers, the lackadaisical 
and the mythically “average” student? May a good God 
forbid. Rather, let us all dedicate our remaining years of 
service to the giving of the highest quality of effective teaching 
of which we are capable to those with the greatest potential 
for rewarding our efforts. Above all, let us calibrate our as- 
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signments and our other intended measures of quality in 
student performance so as to challenge, to the highest degree 
of optimum limits, the abilities of our most superior students. 
When this is done, no dean or department head should ever 
have just cause to opine that you might award to many 
quality marks and, perhaps even more important, you might 
restore a sadly needed measure of respectability to the mark 
of “<,.” 

At this point, it appears necessary to add a word of caution 
given in the words of one of the greatest military leaders in 
our nation’s history and who since his military retirement has 
further distinguished himself as an outstanding university 
president, Lt. Gen. Troy H. Middleton, now president of L.S.U. 

“As we face the future, we are all mindful of what 
has happened in the immediate past. Scientific develop- 
ments are fresh in our minds. That we will need more 
and more people with scientific training is not debatable. 
That we must make provisions to train more people for 
the scientific fields is not to be questioned. However, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that to have the kind of 
society that will meet the test of time we must train 
people in all areas and we cannot afford to put all of 
our marbles in the scientist's sack. As we face the future, 
we may expect to run squarely into more problems in 
government, business, labor and management, public 
relations, health, welfare and others to numerous to men- 
tion. We cannot afford, therefore, to encourage all the 
good minds to seek the fields of chemistry, physics, and 
the various divisions of engineering and leave the so- 
called “duds” to run the government. What is to be 
gained by scientific development if in the end we have 
a weakened and lopsided society caused by governmental, 
(financial) and social incompetence.”? 

Now may I conclude these remarks with a quotation from 
my inaugural address, given on this campus more than twelve 
years ago. They are concerned with some of my views on 
Teacher Education, then and now— 

The achievement of established educational objectives 
will depend in the final analysis on the teachers. Ad- 
ministrators may sit in the saddle and extol the virtues 
of the school system, the efficacy of one particular social 
or educational philosophy over another, and the aesthetic 
beauty and practical efficiency of the design of the physi 
cal plant, but there is little hope if the individual who 
presides over the classroom is inadequately prepared for 
the task set before him. A sound basic philosophy, ad- 
vancement in techniques at the level of performance, 
and a curriculum designed to provide educative ex- 
periences conducive to developing the individual we 
envisage are rendered sterile in their inability to attain 
our lofty aims #f the teacher remains unchanged. Our 
concern, therefore, must be directed toward the selection 
and training of prospective teachers. The social obliga- 
tions and responsibilities which attend the pzoper train- 
ing of teachers for public schools in our democratic so- 
ciety are stupendous. On the conscientious fulfillment of 
these solemn obligations rests the future of American 
democracy. 

One problem is to attract young men and women of 
intelligence, zeal, and the capacity for competent leader- 
ship to the teaching profession. These qualities are es- 
sential if the teacher is to progress in lifting his profession 
to a respectable force in the community and society. It 
is essential that a higher financial value be set for the 


2Middleton, Troy H., “Facing the Future.’’ Unpublished address given 
at the inauguration of President Earl Rudder as President of Texas 
A. & M. College, 26 March 1960. 
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educated services of the teacher. The raising of salaries 
alone, however, will not attract a sufficient number of 
those who are best qualified. So long as the teacher agrees 
to consider himself a commodity in the market, salaries 
cannot attain a stable and respectable level. The teachers 
must act to set high minimum standards for themselves 
if they are to command high respect. High minimum 
standards of preparation must be accompanied by high 
standards for certification. So long as the present situation 
exists, with certification laws as a political football— 
played with by opportunists, we must continue to lift 
our profession by our own bootstraps. The higher the 
minimum standards, the higher will be the public respect, 
prestige, and financial value. Only under such conditions 
can we expect that intelligent individuals in sufficient 
numbers will be drawn to teaching. 

It seems clear that the program of teacher education 
should not place too great an emphasis upon the 
theoretical professional education courses of the methods 
and techniques of teaching. A thorough knowledge of 
subject matter to be taught shall ever remain the first 
requisite of good teaching. Moreover, it is my firm con- 
viction that all teachers, in all fields of subject matter, 
should be teachers of the mother tongue—to us English 
—to the end that good usage will be habituated by all 
college graduates. 

It is my conviction that there should be fewer and 
more comprehensive professional education courses and 
that these should be deferred until the third, fourth, and 
perhaps the fifth years of college. The prospective teacher 
should be well advanced with his own formal education 
before diverting his attention to learning how to educate 
others. Much of the professional knowledge and many 
of the skills and techniques now isolated in departments 
of education can be functionally integrated with the 
materials studied in the broader curricular areas with 
emphasis on the teaching apprenticeship which should 
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serve to unify the student’s educational experience. We 
cannot deny the self-evident fact, too often ignored, that 
new teachers are prone to teach what they have learned 
in the manner wherein they were taught. 

* * . 

Those of us at the college level must quit shouting “un- 
educables” and condemning the teachers in the secondary and 
elementary schools for not sending us a finer product, so that 
our task will be eased. If we are not pleased with what we 
get, let's vigorously, systematically and scientifically set about 
the elimination of the dullards and the unfit and the making 
of those remaining into the worthy and competent citizens 
and scholarly trained teachers we so badiy need. Let's remem- 
ber, too, that the secondary and elementary teachers we are 
prone to criticize were here in our colleges and universities 
as of yesterday. It is likely that the individuals we get from 
schools are much like the teachers we send to them. The place 
to begin any valid and advocated reforms is ere. So long as 
such reformations carry the weight of approval, from the 
social order which supports this institution, we of the ad- 
ministration and faculty accept this responsibility and dedicate 
our services in honest effort to perform our appointed tasks. 

The most inclusive and conclusive statement that I can 
make about teacher education and the attainment of desired 
outcomes is simply this: It seems appropriate that those of 
us at the college and university levels abandon the “do as I say 
and not as I do” philosophy, where it exists, and exemplify 
the kind of teaching and living that we would have our 
students do as teachers in our public schools. 

If you are successful in so dedicating and ordering our 
service to the youth who sit at your feet, it will be truthfully 
said of you, when you pass from this scene, as was said of 
Michael Ney, Marshal of France, characterized by Napoleon 
Bonaparte as, “The bravest of the brave”—"“his noblest monu- 
ment is in the hearts of men, who will take care that his fame 


survives that of his destroyers.”* 


3Headley, J. T., Napoleon and His Marshals, pp. 319-320. 
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T IS AN HONOR to be invited by a great American uni- 
versity to speak on the relationships between the pursuit 
of excellence and the problems we face in the world 

today. I am happy to have this chance to talk about the Learned 
Man, because it seems to me that he is the most important— 
and despite the shocks of the last few years, perhaps the most 
neglected—person in America today. By the Learned Man 
I don’t mean the Scientist, at least I don’t mean to emphasize 
the Scientist, who has come in for perhaps more than his 
share of attention recently. 1 mean the man of wide and pro- 
found learning, the man who is at home with the culture of 
the past, and who is able to reflect thoughtfully and intelli- 
gently on both the universa] and immediate problems of life 
on this perilous planet. I suprose I am actually talking about 
the truly Civilized Man—certainly I am talking about the 
liberal arts product, rather than any one of the specialties. I 
don’t think I would dare to name any /iving man who was 
illustrative of just what I mean when I talk about the Learned 


Man because that would involve us in all kinds of controversy. 
I can, however, illustrate from the past. Certainly Francis 
Bacon would qualify, and so would our own Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin. 

I want to talk about the Learned Man because I am afraid 
that not enough people realize that this country's future lies 
in his hands. I am afraid that too many people think the 
Scientists can save us, that expert and technical knowledge 
is the answer to the problems of our time. But specialized 
technical knowledge can only tell us how to do whatever we 
decide to do; it cannot tell us how to make our basic decisions. 
I am not terribly worried about how we stand in regard to the 
development of science, for we have already perfected the 
means to blow up most of the world in a few minutes, and that 
seems to be sufficiently all-inclusive and sufficiently fast. I am 
worried about the status of learning and men of learning, 
for it seems to me that whether or not we will in fact blow 
up the world is greatly dependent on that status. 
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It is easy to find evidence of the low status that learning 
presently enjoys in the United States; for example, it comes 
out very clearly when we examine the status of books. In 
1957, a national cross section of people were asked about their 
reading, and only 17 per cent reported that they were cur- 
rently reading a book. The comparable figure for Canada was 
31 per cent, for Australia 33 per cent, for West Germany 34 
per cent, and for England 55 per cent. So the vast indifference 
to books in this country is not normal, it is not universal, it 
is not a function of recalcitrant -human nature: it is a 
distinctly American phenomenon. It is an attitude which has 
deep roots in our pioneer past, which was in part a successive 
peeling off of the layers of European culture as we pressed 
ever deeper into the western wilderness. Seeking to find and 
develop this country’s own character, generations of Ameri- 
cans found it necessary to throw off the intellectual yoke of 
their European past and to glorify a kind of down-to-earth 
practicality and common sense. This approach has in fact 
worked technical wonders in this country’s physical develop- 
ment, but it has often left something to be desired as a way 
of tackling the more profound problems of life and society. 

In seeking an understanding of the low estate to which 
learning has fallen—and it has fallen, because our Founding 
Fathers were intellectuals and proud of it—I think it will 
help to turn to quite another subject: baseball. If you will 
permit me to make an apparent digression, I think I can 
make my point. I suppose that many of you have marveled, 
as I have, at the superlative skill of big league baseball players. 
I'm going to risk getting into slightly purple prose in order 
to say what I want to about these young men. As you watch 
them, fantastic feats of speed and coordination blend into the 
graceful sort of motion that combines the ruggedness of 
sports with the beauty of the arts. Fierce competitiveness 
blends with observance of a complex code of rules in a way 
that releases aggressiveness within the boundaries of dis- 
cipline. Creative ingenuity blends with custom and deeply 
engrained habit in a way that allows intuition to rise from a 
platform of habits. The end performance is without parallel 
in its field. It excites the population at large, it is admired 
without envy, it is spurred on by true connoisseurs and it 
becomes a national rallying point. Share croppers, factory 
workers, housewives, merchants, politicians, school teachers, 
financiers, presidents, everybody gets into the act regarding 
baseball. 

Now, how does this sort of thing come about? I suspect 
that an important part of the answer is what has been referred 
to as the folk status of baseball in our society. Through the 
length and breadth of the land, and up and down the social 
and economic brackets, it is considered a good thing for a 
father to play catch with his son. It is a good thing for a boy 
to get outside and play ball with the other kids. Churches, 
volunteer firemen, trade unions, and country clubs all sponsor 
little leagues. A home run is a thing of value whether it is 
hit with a broomstick and soars over the barn or is hit with 
a regulation bat and clears the bleachers. There is a folk 
tradition that touches our whole population, that seeks out 
talent, that nurtures it toward its potential, that prods and 
praises and disciplines exceptional ability, that recognizes 
achievement at various levels between the sand lot and the 
World Series, and that selects and honors and rewards ac- 
cording to the outcome of uncompromising competition. A 
few hundred big league players are at the apex of a seething 
social pyramid with a base composed literally of millions of 
hopefuls who do their best, progress according to their ability, 
and then move on to continue their interest as the fans who 
pay the freight for the pros. 

Baseball has folk status in our society. So does show busi- 
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ness, and so also does business management. But what about 
intellectual achievement? Does it have a comparable folk 
status in our society? I think you will agree with me that it 
does not. It is true that nearly all parents want their children 
to be able to read and write and do a bit of arithmetic. It is 
thought desirable, throughout our society, to get enough edu- 
cation to get a good job. There is a growing segment of the 
population that recognizes college as required training for 
the good jobs, or that sees college as a useful device for 
gaining social status or business connections or an appropriate 
spouse. But intellectual achievement, beyond the point where 
it yields an immediate practical return, is rather generally 
viewed with reserve and sometimes with a bit of alarm. 

There is no widespread folk tradition that seeks out and 
trains and sponsors and takes pride in exceptional intellectual 
talent. There are no “little leagues” at the mind. It is good 
if a child gets high grades on his report card; but beyond 
that, a love of abstract ideas, a thirst for knowledge, a gnawing 
intellectual curiosity—these are more likely to be regarded 
as worrisome symptoms than as promising abilities. We cling 
to the old wives’ tale that the highly intelligent are especially 
prone to neurosis or insanity. We delight in calling our most 
intelligent people “eggheads” and we honor our psychiatrists 
with the title of “headshrinker.” We chuckle at Shaw’s ob- 
servation that “He who can does. He who cannot, teaches.” 
Students can hardly be blamed if they sometimes conclude 
that if they can just get that “sheepskin,” their education will 
be complete—done. They pick up that illusion from adults. 
And adults, at least intelligent adults, should know better. 

Where does a potentially great chemist or mathematician or 
artist or historian or composer get the kind of stimulation, 
nourishment, motivation and deference from his community 
that the bush league pitcher or the high school quarterback 
gets? The question itself seems ludicrous. Our grass roots 
society simply does not recognize or promote or value or 
respond to intellectual achievement as it properly does to ath- 
letic achievement. Let's face it: Intellectual achievement and 
the intellectual elite are alien to the main stream of American 
society. They are off to the side in a sub-section of esoteric 
isolation labeled “odd ball,” “high brow,” “doubledome.” 

Our ribbing of intellectual preoccupation is a well-estab- 
lished American tradition. It has been considered deplorable 
or good clean fun, depending on your point of view—up 
until a couple of years ago. But there has been a change. Let 
me repeat a question that. 1 characterized as ludicrous a 
moment ago: Where does a potentially great chemist or 
mathematician or artist or historian or composer get the kind 
of stimulation, nourishment, motivation, and deference from 
his community that the bush league pitcher or the high 
school quarterback gets? You know the answer, and that 
answer is stark and practical and dangerous and, I think, 
more than a little humiliating. The intellectually talented are 
nurtured and recognized in this way in the Soviet Union— 
in, of all places, a police state! And I hardly need to add 
that it is paying off—for them! 

The dissemination of the facts about Russian education has 
created in this country a shamed determination to “show the 
Russians” that “whatever they can do, we can do better.” We 
have therefore become concerned about toughening up our 
own educational system and expanding the teaching of science 
and mathematics. There is no question that our educational 
system needs this intensified public interest; but it is evident 
at the same time that in too many minds, the only reason 
for making any educational changes is to keep pace with 
Russian achievement. We are in danger of falling into the 
pitfall, so often in evidence in our approach to foreign policy, 
of taking all our cues from the Russians, and simply stumbling 
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along behind. As Robert Hutchins remarked in a recent 
speech, “The stresses and strains in our society are obscured 
for us partly by our preoccupation with Russia, which plays 
a curious double role as the devil in our world and as the 
standard by which we measure our progress. If we weren't 
getting ahead of Russia, or falling behind her, how could we 
tell where we were?” 

The plain fact is that if Russia sank into the sea tomorrow, 
most of our—and most of the world’s—problems would 
remain. America would still need to find its way to a more 
mature attitude toward education and learning, through ex- 
panded and improved schools and colleges, and through the 
development of a different climate of opinion in the society 
at large. 

To give just one example of the way the development of 
our national character and the realization of our national ideals 
depends on education, here is a typical opinion research find- 
ing, on what is probably the most crucial internal problem 
this country is now facing—and one wholly non-Russian in 
origin—the implementation of the Supreme Court decision 
on school integration. Among those people with eight years 
or less of schooling, 40 per cent think the Supreme Court 
decision was a mistake and that white and Negro students 
should never be forced to go to the same schools. Among 
people with some high school education, that figure fell to 
24 per cent. Among people who had some college, only 20 
per cent were flatly against school integration, and among 
college graduates, the number thinking the Supreme Court 
decision was a mistake was only 15 per cent. 

On a scale of tolerance developed by Dr. Samuel Stouffer of 
Harvard, for a study sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, 
66 per cent of college graduates ended up on the “more 
tolerant” end of the scale, while only 42 per cent of high 
school graduates and only 16 per cent of people with only 
grade school could be classed as “more tolerant.” This is not 
surprising, for ignorance and fear are intimately connected, 
and those people who, knowing little, suspect and distrust 
anything unfamiliar, are ill equipped to adjust to a world in 
motion. 

We have reached the turning point in our attitude toward 
the mind and its uses. We won our political independence in 
1776 and in the nearly two hundred years that have fol- 
lowed we have—or ought to have—won our spiritual and in- 
tellectual independence. Yet we are still rebelling against the 
civilizing force of intellect as if afraid of succumbing to an 
alien influence. We have shouted down its penetrating voice 
like rebellious adolescents tired of parental lectures. But we 
are our own people now and in possession of our own minds. 
It is simply a matter of putting them to use, to formulate 
our own unique view of life and history and at the same time 
to draw nourishment from the rich stream of human wisdom 
expressed in the thought and writing of the ages. 

I think that if we stop seeing the mind as the product of 
a strange or an alien culture, an artificial layer to be pasted 
on for a few years in school and later to be peeled off with a 
sigh of relief, a medicine whose therapeutic value is enhanced 
by its bitter taste, we might go some distance toward dispell- 
ing our current apathy toward its fruits. If we begin to under- 
stand that intellectual curiosity, the desire for understanding, 
is a natural impulse common to all children and potentially to 
most adults, and that learning is not just cramming a mind 
full of facts but a life-long deepening of understanding, the 
life of the mind will begin to take its rightful place in 
American society. 

And high time it begins to do so. The United States must 
experience an intellectual renaissance or it will assume a fatal 
rigidity that will bring about its downfall. The nurturing of 
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intellectual excellence is no longer optional. The search for 
wisdom and the love of knowledge for its own sake can no 
longer be left to a gifted and stubborn few of our own people 
together with the great intellects that foreign dictators have 
hounded out of their own countries and to our shores. It is 
not enough to pluck a few bright adolescents out of their 
home communities and plunge them into a few frantic years 
of intellectual forced feeding in a restricted area of specializa- 
tion. The intellectual renaissance must begin in the homes of 
our country. It must become part and parcel of our whole way 
of life if our full potential is to be realized. 

For we have been robbing ourselves of a part of that 
most precious of all our natural resources, our own minds. 
Meanwhile, we have accomplished much, we have produced 
much, we have amazed the world. But it is time for us to 
amaze the world in a new way, by showing that we know 
how to use our mighty powers with wisdom and humility. 
This wisdom and this humility can only come through learning 
the lessons of the past, reflecting on our present historical 
predicament, and grappling with the problems the future is 
thrusting upon us at jet speed. 

The first fact we must face and reflect upon is that war 
has become absurd. War was once an instrument of national 
policy—an instrument that might be used for national defense 
or to achieve national goals. The development of modern 
weapons—and the weapons arriving so swiftly in the future 
that is now upon us—compels us to realize that President 
Eisenhower was right when he said there could be no alterna- 
tive to peace. The weapons we now have—and the weapons 
our competitors also have—already have erased the line 
between national defense and national suicide. The weapons 
we are creating—and the weapons our competitors are creat- 
ing—will make any war truly the thing Shakespeare called an 
“idiot’s delight.” 

Once we have fully realized this fact—and the realization 
seems to be dawning both here and abroad—we will seriously 
concentrate on the problem of eliminating war—before it 
eliminates us. We must close in on this problem from several 
angles. I notice that all declared Presidential candidates are 
for continuing the ban on atomic testing. That is a beginning. 
We must also begin whole-heartedly to work toward reaching 
agreements with Russia to end or control the arms race. Be- 
cause, leaving aside the question of evil intention, the world 
could become overnight victim to an accidental’ nuclear ex- 
plosion. As Representative Charles O. Porter of Oregon put 
it: “Given the prevalence of such human errors and weak- 
nesses as drunkenness, mental breakdown, misinterpretation, 
misguided idealism, venality or treason, an accidental nuclear 
explosion is probable.” 

We must also attack the problem at a much deeper level— 
at the basic structure of international relations. We must begin 
to move beyond the claims of conflicting nationalisms to estab- 
lish a genuine rule of law in the world. Facing Communist 
implacability, we cannot hope now for anything as utopian as 
world government. We can work toward closer ties between 
the world’s democracies, which could form an expanding 
framework for the rule of democracy and law. We can con- 
sider such proposals as the strengthening of the World Court 
so that it could become of real use in settling international 
disputes. We can put our newfound thoughtfulness to work in 
finding other new ways to replace the caprices of national policy 
with the greater consistencies of legal procedure—historically 
the only guarantee of peaceful relations. 

Simple survival dictates our concern with these problems. 
Beyond this primary and primitive consideration, we face the 
problem of defining our country’s goals—the purposes of our 
nation in the twentieth century. In fact, the effort to survive 
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and the effort to say what we are surviving for are deeply 
intermingled. A nation with a stale or deficient vision of its 
national destiny stands little chance among the catapulting 
aspirations of the peoples of today’s world. 

One of the most important things we must decide in our 
platform of national purpose is just the thing I have been 
talking about today—the place of learning and education in 
our life. We must thereupon make some hard practical de- 
cisions about the kind of educational system we want and 
how we are going to get it. In this connection I can report 
that the public as a whole is concerned enough about getting 
the country’s schools into shape for its swelling child popula- 
tion that 73 per cent think some form of Federal financing 
is in order. But much deeper is the question of what kind of 
education our schools and colleges should provide: How much 
science, how much humanities, how much theoretical, how 
much practical training, how much general education, how 
much specialization? 

Another question we must decide is how much of our 
economy should be devoted to private and how much to 
public purposes. Professor Galbraith of Harvard University 
has charged in his book “The Affluent Society” that in present- 
day affluent America our preoccupation with high and in- 
creasing production is outdated and has resulted in a serious 
social imbalance whereby the production of public services such 
as adequate schools, parks, sanitation, public safety, etc. stays 
much too low. In Galbraith’s opinion, the real reason we are 
so concerned with high production is no longer our need for 
goods but our concern that everyone is kept employed, and 
he thinks a better solution is needed for the very real problem 
of full employment. In his opinion, also, we are rich enough 
to devote a good deal more of our national wealth to services 
that benefit us all, so that we aren’t in effect forced to drive 
shiny private cars through dirty public streets. Galbraith’s 
proposals have stirred up a heated debate in Washington, one 
that will continue, I am sure, for some years to come. And all 
to the good. For it concerns one of the essential problems 
with which we have to come to terms if we are to continue 
to develop as a nation. 

And something we must always keep at the front of our 
minds as we shape our sense of national purpose is that we 
are part of a world community, that our own development 
will be meaningful only if we participate in the healthy de- 
velopment of that community. Dribbles of economic aid to 
underdeveloped nations are not enough. We must respond 
wholeheartedly to the desire of long-deprived peoples for 
political independence and economic growth. Without forcing 
our ways on others, we must make our wealth, our technical 
skill and our political experience available to help developing 
nations realize their potentialities. If instead, we clutch our 
wealth and wisdom to ourselves, fearful of losing what we now 
possess, we will end up isolated and spiritually bankrupt, an 
island of sterile prosperity in a hungry world. And one day 
that island may be taken from us. 


These are some of the things we must think about. In 
doing so we must avoid two pitfalls. The first is surrendering 
to the oversimplifications of a passionate Leader with a Pro- 
gram for Action. That picfall, however, seems remote. No 
passionate Leader appears upon the American scene today. 
We have many good, energetic, intelligent senators and 
governors. We have an amiable President, who likes to travel 
and tries to speak everybody's language. We have a sober, 
serious, careful Vice President who works long hours and 
wants very much to be President. But there does not seem to 
be much danger that Americans will be swept off their feet 
by any of the leaders now in sight. 

The other danger is falling prey to a feeling of helplessness 
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and despair as we confront our difficulties. Our problems have 
become so complex, so large in scale, and so subject to sudden 
change that we may be excused for wondering whether the 
power of human intelligence is adequate to cope with them. 
It may not be; but it is all we have. Relinquishing the pursuit 
of insight and intellectual excellence means giving way to 
historical currents which will sweep us onto the dustpile of 
history. 

And so we must think. We must as a nation make a 
thorough-going re-evaluation of the intellectual life, so that 
our best people will be drawn to it and so that Americans as 
a whole will be receptive to its contributions. 

And in the long run, more people will begin using their 
minds only as the general climate of opinion becomes more 
favorable to doing so. Intellectually difficult tasks, like many 
other hard jobs, become more rewarding when doing them 
wins social approval. Most people do not like to be thought 
queer, and as long as cerebral activity is socially suspect, its 
intrinsic rewards will not be enough to command much of a 
following. But once the stigma is lifted, and the intellectual 
stirrings of the young are actively encouraged by those around 
them, the door will be opened to an enrichment of private 
and public life. 

This does not mean that genius will spring up around us 
overnight. Intellectual excellence will never be a “quick and 
easy” process; wisdom will never be mass produced. Intel- 
lectual skill will always be an achievement, and that combina- 
tion of intellectual mastery, creative imagination, and humane 
understanding which is characteristic of the truly Learned Man 
will remain a relatively rare accomplishment. We cannot 
guarantee that accomplishment, but we can create conditions 
favorable to it. 

You are members of a new generation, one that will, I 
believe, develop a new current in the American way of life, a 
new strain of reflectiveness. There are signs that this change 
is already taking place. Among those I have noted are these: 
The successful introduction by the Saturday Evening Post of a 
series of thoughtful articles under the general heading of 
“Adventures of the Mind.” The views expressed by young 
executives of corporations in a recent survey indicated a shift 
in emphasis in the qualities sought by young men in their 
wives. The participants in this survey said they wanted their 
wives to be able to discuss books and ideas, and they valued 
such intellectual ability above home economics, party-planning, 
self-beautification and the social arts. The steady rise in the 
sales of high-quality paperbound books—reprints of works 
written by philosophers, professors, literary critics, sociologists, 
economists grappling with hard problems—has shown that 
there are millions of Americans who want to face the realities 
of our times. On a more frivilous level, I cite the use of the 
phrase ‘a thinking man’s filter” by one of our large cigarette 
companies in its advertising as another indication that many 
of us want to be treated as thoughtful citizens, whether we are 
or not. 

I am told by several college president friends of mine that 
learning is more highly regarded in our colleges and uni- 
versities than it has been within their memory. I have even 
heard that football heroes no longer have their pick of the 
more desirable females on campus. Apparently today’s genera- 
tion of college students are initiating an exciting intellectual 
renaissance. What you are doing here today bears that out; 
you are honoring people who have learned to think; you are 
honoring learned men and women. 

I am willing to accept at face value this evidence of a very 
considerable revival of respect for intellectualism in our 
colleges and universities. And I am sure that this, like most 
ideas, will spread from the centers of education outward. But 
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I'd like to see our Federal government do something to hasten 
that spreading. Perhaps a means could be found whereby 
fifty people would be selected who would represent this 
breadth of knowledge and intellectual interest I am talking 
about, would be truly an intellectual elite, and perhaps they 
could be called “Permanent Advisers to the President,” and 
perhaps they could be paid $15,000 a year by our government 
for as long as they live, and perhaps the President, whoever 
he may be, should see them in small groups from time to time. 
Perhaps there should be another fifty each year until there's 
500 or so. The fact that they were advisers to the President 
and called to Washington would give them one kind of pres- 
tige, and I don’t think I need to argue the case with you that 
a guaranteed salary of $15,000 a year om top of whatever else 
they might be earning would give them another kind of pres- 
tige—or at least prestige in another quarter. I'm not con- 
tending this is the only way or even the best way to hasten 
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the spread of respect for the truly learned people of our nation. 
I'd welcome a better plan. I simply mention this to show how: 
far and how fast I think we need to go in this direction. 

For there is an urgent need—in fact a national survival 
need—for invigorating intellectual life, for upgrading the 
general regard for intellectual excellence, for broadening the 
base of intellectual interests—for a renaissance that estab- 
lishes a genuine folk status for things of the mind—a respect 
for the Learned Man. We will be saved—if we are that lucky 
—by men and women who are able to use a// that is in them— 
their hearts, their senses, and their minds—as fully developed, 
mature human beings. 

The time cannot be far off—if indeed it is not already 
here—when the strength of a nation, measured in terms of 
any kind of world competition, will depend less on the num- 
ber of its bombs than on the number of its Learned Men and 
Women. 
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have become fond of pointing to 1957 as the year when 

Russian scientific successes precipitated a long-overdue 
revision of our educational curriculum and methods. More 
careful observers of our post-war educational problems have 
pointed out, again and again, that 1957 is much too late to 
mark the beginning of several of the most significant educa- 
tional reports and experiments of this century. Now continu- 
ing students of our educational problems are beginning to 
wonder if, perhaps, 1957 is not too soon. 

Plans for the President's Conference on education, as well 
as preliminary studies for what has come to be known as the 
“Conant Report,” were made long before the Fall of 1957. 
Ail 1957 marks is the date the general public was made to 
realize the importance of education and the educator in the 
world of today. An awakened public found that educators had 
been working steadily to improve an educational system 
which had commanded the respect of the world if it had not 
always commanded the full support of the public. Since 1957 
some of the public have lost much of their recently-acquired 
concern with our educational problems. The educators, as 
witness this meeting, continue to work at their problems. 

It is going to be my contention here today, however, that it 
is only within the last few months that some of our major 
problems have finally been precisely defined. Indirectly, I 
will be arguing that 1960, the beginning of the new decade, 
may be, with some justice, claimed as the beginning of re- 
newed attempts to face up to a problem which has only 
recently been placed in proper perspective. If this means an 
end to “Sputnik” and 1957, I, for one, will not be sorry to 
see it go. It will be refreshing to be able to listen to the up- 
coming Commencement oratory without having to hear that 
word again. 

The publication of the Rockefeller Report in the Spring 
of 1958 seemed to provide educators with a phrase as well as 
a program, “The Pursuit of Excellence.” For many, both in and 
out of professional education, this seemed to sum up all that 
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was needed to put our educational system back on the right 
track. By implication it seemed to point to how we had made 
our mistakes in the past by settling for mediocrity. So schools 
reopened in the Fall of 1958 with a renewed determination 
on the part of faculty and students alike to devote themselves 
more assiduously to the pursuit of excellence. All agreed that 
this was what had to be done, and the public whole-heartedly 
supported any venture which seemed to be designed to 
guarantee that all classes would divert from an unrelenting 
chase after the best. 

The enthusiasms of the Fall began to wane and problems 
began to arise before the snows fell. First, what was excellence? 
Excellence in everything, or excellence only in some things? 
By the end of 1958 it was rather generally agreed that the 
excellence to be pursued was excellence in matters academic, 
but this only created further problems—how were the schools 
to devote themselves to the pursuit of excellence in matters 
academic if the programs needed to do this would auto- 
matically exclude great numbers of students for whom the 
pursuit of academic excellence would involve continual frus- 
tration? The conclusion was inevitable that if all students 
were to pursue excellence, this excellence, for some, would be 
far beyond the expectations of the average. So the school 
year of 1958-59 resulted in a clarification of the implications 
of the Rockefeller Report and the establishment, once and for 
all, of the proposition that equality of educational opportunity 
did not mean identity of educational opportunity. Programs 
designed to challenge the average, did not challenge the aca- 
demically talented. Programs which represented opportunity 
for the average, did not provide opportunity commensurate 
with ability for the talented. 

So, 1959 saw educational conference after educational con- 
ference concerned with the problems of “Quality Programs.” 
Educators began to examine with renewed interest programs 
in Advanced Placement, Early Admission, Honors Programs— 
in short, all multi-track systems which provided ability group- 
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ing for the talented and challenged them to the limits of their 
abilities. There was a tendency to think of student bodies as 
not representing a continuous line of ability levels, but as 
made up of groups, quanta, of clusters of students of different 
abilities, or potential energy levels. There was some breast- 
beating and public confession that while for some years we had 
been doing ou: utmost to provide for the groups at the lower 
end of the ability levels, as well as for the average, that we 
had not been doing our best for those groups at the upper 
end of the ability scale. Students and teachers returned to class 
in the Fall of 1959 still determined to pursue excellence but 
aware that any number of groups had been created to make 
the chase more challenging for some and less frustrating for 
all. 
At last it seemed as if the crucial problems in our educa- 
tional structure had been identified and, perhaps, solved. But, 
as the academic year advanced, and teachers noted that able 
students who had been grouped with their peers did not do 
any more work than they had before, some of the cautionary 
voices of the past, which had not always been heeded, were 
recalled. Wise educators had always insisted that ability alone 
is no guarantee of academic success, that to ability must be 
joined ambition. College Entrance Counsellors had always 
looked to the SAT scores to identify the able boy, and to class 
rank to identify the ambitious boy. They had always looked 
with askance upon the boy with high ability scores, revealing 
aptitude, but a low class rank, revealing a foreboding lack 
of application. From long experience they knew that there 
was no group more likely to fail in college than students with 
high ability and aptitude brvt with little application or am- 
bition. Now what had been a problem with small groups of 
students suddenly became a problem for many students. What 
had been a problem for some schools, became a problem for 
all. More and more students demonstrated an ability to score 
very high on the College Entrance Examination Boards—so 
much so that one Dean of Admission suggested that this 
might be becoming a national trait—but more and more of 
these same students showed no inclination to achieve com- 
mensurate with this ability. The new problem and new 
question became—how were they to be motivated? 
As soon as the question of motivation is raised, then the 
question which education and educator have tried to disregard 
for some years can no longer be avoided—what is worth 
striving for? Social success, acceptance by the peer group? 
or intellectual achievement, integrity, personal satisfaction 
even at the cost of rejection by a peer group? The problem 
of motivating able students cannot be separated from the 
problem of teaching values. This has been proven at all the 
major educational meetings of this current academic year. 
Let me quote from a report of a group of recorders which 
attempts to sum up a meeting of over 1500 educators who 
attended the 15th National Conference on Higher Education 
at Chicago in March of this year: 
“There was throughout the conference, the papers, the 
reports, an altogether encouraging sense of dissatisfaction 
with things as they are. Educators are frequently accused 
of conservatism, of a deep love for unrocked boats, but if 
there are any institutions, creeds or commitments which 
the members found good as they stand, these received 
little attention . . . The concept which dominated the 
talk of this meeting above all else, however, was clearly 
that of the importance of values. From the beginning of 
the keynote address forward, values and standards and 
intellectual morality were the dominant themes of the 
meeting.” 

How long has it been since we have heard talk like this at 

a meeting of educators? How long has it been since educators 
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and teachers have been avoiding a discussion of values and 
how they are to be taught? Now the question is no longer 
avoidable. The discussion of values has become inevitable. 
For years now it has been considered unfashionable by some, 
impossible by others, to attempt a discussion of values. Values 
have always been inevitable, for he who denies them, in the very 
denial, affirms the existence of some of his own. Now that 
their discussion has once again been recognized as inevitable, 
it should be possible to resume the interrupted dialogue among 
all members of the educational world which should lead to 
further clarification of what we must do if we are going to 
motivate able students to take up the challenge posed by 
quality programs, and get down to the serious business of 
pursuing excellence. 

It is important that we be clear and realize that the reason 
why education must be concerned with the exploration and 
transmission of values is not because we have suddenly found 
them essential to motivate the pursuit of excellence. This is 
merely the practical issue which has forced a reconsideration 
of the problem. Education always had this responsibility to 
values because, in the words of Jean Paul Sartre, “Man is 
condemned to be free.” This is merely a modern way of saying 
that freedom imposes an inescapable responsibility upon man 
to decide what he will do with his freedom. At this moment, 
when civilization seems faced with a choice between survival 
or suicide, this responsibility to choose and to declare che 
values upon which choice is to be based has never been more 
terrifying or more immediate. 

For a half a century educators have been avoiding the prob- 
lems of teaching values and teachers have been priding 
themselves in their ability to employ a rhetoric of non-commit- 
ment. Educators have been very wary of the question which 
was sure to be asked as soon as there was any agreement that 
values had to be taught—whose values were to be taught? 
How were they to be taught? For more than a generation it 
has been fashionable for the teacher to take pride in a 
reputation of objectivity. The great teacher of the last genera- 
tions has been the critic who questioned all things and ex- 
pected his students to decide for themselves. The teacher who 
declared his doctrine and preached his values was considered 
an eccentric. Yet isn’t there something fundamentally more 
honest in proclaiming “these are my beliefs; these are what 
I teach,” than in pretending to teach no values, which is 
really a way of denying all values? 

Students can hardly be criticized if the attitude they ab- 
sorbed in the classes of the cool, detached critic was that of 
the sceptic for whom all things are permitted, and the only 
crime was to take a strong stand on one side of a question 
and to censure those who took another. What the education 
of the last generation has done is to invert the hierarchy of 
the human faculties, making the critical faculties more im- 
portant than the creative. The products of our colleges have 
been critics, consumers, not creators, or builders. 

In a recent speech,* Adolf Berle, Professor of Law at Colum- 
bia University put it this way: 

“In the first and deepest issue, universities and American 
intellectuals have, I am clear, been running away from 
the greatest and most constant of all human issues. This 
is, quite simply, whether life has an enduring significance, 
or whether it is an anarchy of chance, meaning nothing. 
Properly, this should have been the concern of the 
Departments of Philosophy in our universities. Yet so 
far as I recall, the last great study of eternal values in 
the United States was published by Hugo Muensterberg 
of Harvard who died in 1916. Nor have historians and 
social scientists filled the gap, though some of them have 





*Vital Speeches Vol. 26, No. 15, May 15, 1960. 
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tackled fragments of it. England's Toynbee has had the 
courage to make the attempt to make a philosophy of 
history, whether one agrees with it or not. Sociologists 
describe—and commonly let it go at that. Economists 
set out the result of human wants. None of these have 
dealt with the primary questions of values.” 

Education must face up to its obligation to explore and 
transmit values because the need for instruction and clarifica- 
tion throughout the country can no longer be delayed. Con- 
sider the events of the last year. The national disillusionment 
over the discovery that Quiz shows were fixed, something that 
was known to many and guessed by more, was widespread 
because it involved a recognition that even in the groves of 
academe values had not been preserved intact. The more 
recent months have brought a great deal of self-examination 
on the question of “Payola,” not because everyone is a Disk 
Jockey but because the term and the practices it implies seem, 
in some ways or other, to cover the kinds of temptations 
faced by everyone. Finally, habitual watchers of television tell 
me that one of the most common plots on the TV plays is 
that of the disillusionment of a young child who makes the 
discovery that his father or his hero has taken “Payola.” A 
revolution in morals in this country would not be surprising 
because there is that felt need on the part of everyone, the 
need for clarification, the need for something to believe in. 

Much of the concern with educational problems, since 1957 
and before, has been a concern with means. The questions 
have been over curricula, the right teaching methods, the 
proper sequences. But these are secondary problems. The 
primary problem is that of end. There must be some decision 
over where we are going before we can decide on the road to 
be taken. We must decide whether our educational goal is 
the production of a sophisticated critic or consumer of the 
products of others, or an energetic creative spirit. We must 
decide whether ours is to be an economy of superfluity, or 
planned obsolescence, or high living and poor thinking. Or, 
is our economy to be one where quality is to be as important 
as quantity, and enough is not to be outbid by more than 
enough. The public is looking for answers to these problems. 
It is looking to education for some illumination and, until 
education or educators answer some of these questions it will 
be impossible to get on with the business of getting the most 
out of the ability of our students. 

Deciding on how to teach values will be no easier than 
deciding whose values are to be taught. At one extreme there 
will be proponents of a method which looks upon the student 
as essentially captive, a subject to be indoctrinated. Obviously 
this is the attitude of the Russian educators in their transmis- 
sion of values. At the other extreme is the attitude which 
believes that values are to be taught more by osmosis than 
indoctrination. According to this theory values are to be 
exemplified and acquired by the student more by some 
kind of mysterious subconscious process than anything else. 
The first would tamper with the student's freedom most; the 
second would tamper with it least. Like all extremes both are 
most likely caricatures of methods actually or more commonly 
in use. Yet some kind of communication or demonstration of 
values must be worked out if we are to work our students 
out of a lethargy of criticism and complacency. 

Looking back on the past it is difficult to understand why 
education and educators have been so reluctant to talk openly 
about values. It is the function of the entire educational 
process to bring about a change of values. Indeed it has some 
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times been said that one of the characteristics of the educated 
man is that he is value oriented. It has also been said an 
uneducated man is one who knows the price of everything 
but the value of nothing. If the goal of education is to change 
the way of life it seems impossible to do this without disturb- 
ing the value system. 

As Frank Bowles, Head of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board put it recently: “Our choices in American educa- 
tion are not between large institution and small, nor urban 
versus rural, nor public versus private . . . The choice is, and 
must always be, between excellence and mediocrity.” Striving 
for excellence and creating an atmosphere conducive to its 
search therefore must continue to constitute an obligation upon 
all teachers and administrators. But all this is impossible 
without the exploration and transmission of a value system. 
Teachers must assume a responsibility to teach according to 
a value system, and they must also provide their students with 
an example of that value system. Our oral-aural culture has 
worn thin and our youth no longer want to be told what they 
can do, or of the riches which the future holds for them; 
They want to be shown and led. We have plenty of brilliance 
in the next generation but brilliance alone has proven to be 
not enough. Brilliance alone may gleam like a star in an 
otherwise empty sky, beautiful bur sterile. What we need 
is dedication and creativity but these are impossible if our 
students are not convinced that some things are more im- 
portant than others, some things more worth doing than 
others—that doing itself is better than merely analyzing, that 
we must get out of the excluded middle, choose one out of 
several alternatives and dedicate ourselves to its achievement. 

Today the colleges face the same obligation they did when 
Woodrow Wilson delivered the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Harvard some fifty years ago. “So long as instruction and life 
do not merge in our colleges, so long as what the under- 
graduates do and what they are taught occupy two separate, 
air-tight compartments in their consciousness, so long will a 
college be ineffectual . . . If you wish to create a college, 
therefore, and are wise, you will seek to create a life 5 
But to create a life is synonymous with creating a system of 
values. If the colleges are to have their influence upon a 
society which is crying for their help and also upon students 
of demonstrated ability but who are awaiting motivation, 
then we must create a system of values which is respected. If 
teachers begin to teach values, then they will be imitated and 
followed by other people in public life who will also have 
the courage to stand for values, who will refuse office rather 
than obtain it by false promises, promising to support any- 
thing which will get them votes. They will also be imitated 
by others who will judge statements with fearless honesty and 
once again take pride in standing for something instead of 
taking pride in being all things to all men. 

It is indeed a fortunate time when teachers need only do 
what is best for themselves to do what is best for the com- 
munity. What is best for themselves is to resume the in- 
terrupted dialogue in the community on “what are values?” 
“What makes a thing more valuable than another?” Since 
Socrates these have been the questions which have really been 
at the core of the continuing dialogue of the spirit. These are 
the ideas about which our greatest men have become excited 
and consequently creative. Once again they have proven 
inevitable and once again the future promises to be as exciting 
as it did when Socrates first asked the Sophists “and what 
would you teach the young life is worth living for?” 
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The New Excellence 


SISTERS THE KEY STRATEGISTS 
By SISTER BERTRANDE MEYERS, President, Marillac College, Normandy, Missouri 


Delivered at the National Catholic Educational Association, International Amphitheatre, Chicago, Illinois, April 22, 1960 


ROM the very foundation and formulation of the Catholic 

faith, women have been ready for whatever excellence 

was asked of them. When that “excellence” was minister- 
ing to Christ and His disciples as they walked the hills and 
plains of Judea instructing the ignorant, counseling the doubt- 
ful, healing the sick, they measured up to the demand. When 
“excellence” called for their loyal presence as consolers among 
the rabble that prodded Christ to Calvary, they were there and 
persevered at the foot of the Cross. When “excellence” in 
formulating post-resurrection doctrine was required, women, 
represented by Mary, were in the Cenacle among the apostles 
newly touched by the Paraclete with Tongues of fire and truth. 

Down the centuries women, as a part of the Church, pur- 
sued excellence from the time of Peter I to John XXIII. This is 
doubly and undeniably true of religious women since the incep- 
tion of cloistered and active Orders. This statement needs no 
documentation, it is part of our h’story and of our heritage, 
and notably so in the new world. 

What was the excellence demanded of religious women when 
they first came to America as missionaries or as members of 
American-founded Communities? It was that excellence in- 
sisted upon by Bishops when they told their priests: “First 
build your parish schools, otherwise you will never need a 
parish church.” Amid the alien hostilities of a new land with 
new immigrants in search of new freedoms, it was the deepen- 
ing and solidifying of the faith, making it safe amid the bigotry 
and the prejudices of Puritans. Excellence then, was teaching 
religion as the first and fundamentally important R of those 
that were to accompany it in the little red schoolhouses or 
parish halls where reading, writing and arithmetic were urged 
as the beginning of the American school system of education. 

That excellence was emphasized in these goals has long 
since been proved by the difficult, heart-breaking but 
finally successful asceu. to leadership of American Catholics 
today. Sisters have lived through, and have come a long way 
from the days of Maria Monk, The Menace, and the other 
would-be deterrents to Catholic excellence that dogged our 
steps from the very day the Mayflower sailed into Cape Cod 
Bay. 

God alone knows the stout-hearted determination, the will- 
to-excellence that animated the religious teachers of the post- 
colonial era of American history of education. They passed—not 
smoothly, but with pain and hardship and undaunted courage 
—to another type of excellence when Sisters’ Academies for 
Young Ladies were established. These academies earned an 
enviable reputation for culture, and each institution boasted of 
at least two or three teachers of intellectual distinction whose 
influence permeated and gave substance to curricula that mocks 
the snap courses and easy-way-to-learning marked by the later 
influence of Dewey and the Progressivists. We may smile in- 
dulgently at courses labeled, “Logic for Young Ladies,” but 
we cannot deny the solidity of the Grammar, Composition, 
Rhetoric and Mathematics that turned out students who could 
read, write, and spell correctly, as well as concentrate on algebra 
and geometry. 

Later, when men like Elliott of Harvard urged the elective 
system upon us as an excellence we could ill afford to miss, we 
followed secular schools into Dewey-designed curricula that 


made self-expression and “life-adjustment” far more important 
than solid academic foundations. We saw then the confusing 
of excellence with pragmatism, where able students elected soft 
courses and neglected subject matter that required rigorous 
application. To the student’s way of thinking a course that 
“will help me make a living” was far more vital than a course 
that “will help me how to live.” Softer curricula paved the 
way for mass education, or emphasis on mass education seemed 
to make the softer curricula necessary. In it all a kind of excel- 
lence was pursued, the quantitative excellence of providing 
something for everybody, since everybody was seeking educa- 
tion at the secondary level, which was but a prelude to making 
college necessary—or wanted—by everybody. 

The sine qua non of excellence was the acceptance of our 
schools by a regional accrediting agency, and the agencies in- 
sisted that the type of education given be suited to the type 
of student entering our schools. The “type” has always been 
the same—the average, the below-or-above average, and the 
gifted. In our need to conform to the mode of the day—and 
the requirements of accrediting agencies (which demanded 
something for everybody)—we all but glorified vocational 
education because it so easily answered the most frequent ques- 
tion of our students: “What good will this course do me?” 

No one can ever accuse our teaching Sisters of falling behind 
the Joneses in the matter of keeping our schools up-to-date 
with commerce, cooking, and shop courses, though the up-to- 
dateness, in the end, told on our goals of excellence. 

In it all a definite pattern can be seen. Sisters, good strategists 
that they are, always manage to deliver the goods demanded of 
them. In an earlier century when the idea of excellence dic- 
tated an almost over-emphasis on religion, the Sisters turned 
out stout defenders of the faith, indeed, under the leadership 
of the clergy they turned out the Body Faithful. When, in the 
interests of a more advanced Catholic education, it became 
clear that logic was a necessary adjunct to the Christian culture 
of young women, the Sisters produced solid courses in logic. 
When vocational education became the rage in the 1930's and 
a depression-minded and pragmatic people called for “useful 
courses” the product of our Catholic schools won prizes in 
homemaking and woodwork. Because America honors first and 
foremost the common man—in blue shirt sleeves or white 
collar—the schools outdid one another in producing the com- 
mon man, plain, practical, and full of common sense, the man 
who was on his way with a dime toward making his first 
million. In the quest for this excellence, the Sisters were not 
found wanting. 

Now why do I seem to emphasize the Sisters as accomplish- 
ing these excellences? Let me hasten to admit that the 11,000 
priests and the 4,000 teaching Brothers have indeed helped to 
make our country what it is today. But the nearly one-hundred- 
thousand teaching Sisters in the United States have the heavier 
burden of responsibility, for they are, one might say, in posses- 
sion of the unfolding, developing Catholic mind from kinder- 
garten through college. There are to be sure a few boys who 
escape to segregated Catholic schools at the upper grade and 
the secondary level, but relatively speaking, not too many. In 
the over-all view of Catholic school education the Sisters hold 
Catholic minds a captive audience at least through high school. 
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This means, then, that Sisters lay the groundwork for the 
intellectual, social, and spiritual growth of the Catholic school 
population. In our grade schools it is Sister who first leads the 
budding mind into the intricacies of word-recognition and 
vocabulary building; it is Sister who first introduces the child 
to the wonderful world of books and develops a love (or a 
hatred) of reading; it is Sister who opens the wonderful door 
of knowledge and inspires (or destroys) a love of learning; 
it is Sister who continues to enkindle (or kill) a curiosity 
about the universe. 

“All that I am, or ever hope to be—intellectually—I owe to 
Sister! Long before the time I reach Father Smith or Professor 
Jones or Brother John I have learned to love or to hate school. 
I look upon the boy or girl who studies hard as a sage or a fool. 
I have made my decision as to whether I wish to be a ‘plain 
common man’ (with a growing bank account) or a scholar of 
distinction.” . 

This may be a holy and a wholesome thought, it can also be 
terrifying. For it means that many of the academic and in- 
tellectual ills of the day—as well as the glory of accomplish- 
ment—can be chalked up to our Sisters who have played so 
large and strategic a part in the pursuit of excellence in the 
Catholic school system. In a word, it means that Sisters have a 
great share in the educational status quo today. 

Now what is the status quo? 

Long before the advent of sputnik and lunik, Catholic edu- 
cators were viewing with alarm the lack of intellectual creative- 
ness among Catholic scholars. In fact, voices were raised to ask 
where ARE Catholic scholars. Perhaps the most accusing and 
at the same time the most influential voices are those of Bishop 
Wright and of Monsignor Tracy Ellis who still protest that 
we Catholics, religious and laity alike, are not answering the 
call to the vocation of the intellectual life. For just as truly as 
in the early days of the Church we had the call to spread and 
develop the faith, so today we have a further call to first use our 
own intellectual gifts to their full capacity, and then develop 
those of our students to their fullest porential—all for the honor 
and glory of God. 

Now, isn’t it true, Sisters, that if this paper were making an 
appeal for missionaries, for the need to spread the faith in 
backward countries it would meet with irresistible enthusiasm? 
Spreading the faith, giving firmer emphasis to excellence in the 
teaching of religion, awakens a response in every dedicated 
heart. If this paper made appeal for greater international under- 
standing, for a better expression of the brotherhood of man, 
it would find strong echo in our hearts, for fraternal and un- 
limited charity is an invitation we can understand and embrace 
with hero.c abandon. 

But this paper proposes that every religious teacher has a 
vocation to intellectual excellence within the framework of her 
potential—and it hopes to sound a clarion call to all religious 
to manifest the same zeal in fostering and realizing this voca- 
tion as religious in the early days of America sought to spread 
the faith; the same zeal with which we followed secular leader- 
ship in making our secondary schools a mecca of technical and 
“life-adjustment” education. And I might add, the same zeal 
with which we have, until now, at least, made our colleges 
available to even the less than mediocre students who applied. 

I well know what I ask when I plead with Sisters to recognize 
the call to intellectual excellence. We are all familiar with the 
anti-intellectual climate of our country today, and of American 
Catholicism especially. If anti-intellectual be too strong a term, 
let me say intellectual anaemia. I assume that you agree with 
the formidable list of authorities who could be quoted—and 
who have been quoted by Monsignor Ellis in his treatise: 
American Catholics and the Intellectual Life. 1 leave to this 
eminent educator and to others of his stature to deal with the 
problem on the national level. My not-so-modest hope is that 
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those of us dedicated to Catholic education in our grades, high 
schools and colleges for women may thoughtfully examine our 
own personal attitude towards the intellectual life Do we give 
it the same emphasis as we strive to give our spiritual life, and 
our social life of fraternal charity within the framework of 
our Community spirit? 

Would not a careful appraisal admit these factors as true: To 
a certain degree we ambivalently fear and sneer at the intellec- 
tual. It is quite the American attitude, but as religious dedicated 
to the practice of humility and obedience, we excuse our atti- 
tude by leaning heavily on the dicta of certain spiritual writers, 
“Knowledge puffeth up.” Leaning is such an easy posture, and 
while we observe the behest of Christian Perfection “Let us 
not read to become learned... .” “Read little, meditate much,” 
we steer away from the challenging example of Paul's brilliant 
intellectual labors. 

From our novitiate days we have been warned against intel- 
lectual pride, and certainly warning against pride in any of its 
forms is to be heeded. But how can we get our thinking 
straight if we persist in believing that to praise a Sister for 
getting straight A’s in her university courses will contribute 
to her pride, but praising a Sister for baking delicious bread 
is an act of fraternal charity? We assent dutifully to such 
statements as “It is character that counts, not intellectual en- 
dowment,” but intelligence prompts us to ask can there be 
character without at least an average amount of intellectual 
endowment? 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever” is as 
glaring a bit of sophistry as ever a poet indulged. It takes 
mental acumen to be good; it takes even more to attain the 
goal dearest and nearest our hearts—spiritual excellence. 

By our very dedication we make profession of striving after 
sanctity, and not one of us—though knowing the difficulty— 
hesitates to admit that this is her chief personal goal, her 
promised objective. Now unless we properly assess our call to 
the intellectual, upon which foundation sanctity, to be real, 
must rest, we shall never be moved to enter the arena of ideas 
with which today challenges us. And the first idea to be 
pondered is that excellence, perfection, sanctity are terms that 
can be equated. Let us be honest, Sisters, we do find it difficult 
to reconcile intellectualism and sanctity. It is so much easier 
—and safer—to quote the Cure of Ars when we speak of 
humility than Thomas Aquinas, yet who is to say was the 
lowlier in his own opinion? 

The character of one’s sanctity—or spiritual excellence—is 
determined by the times in which he lives. An overall view of 
the history of the Church shows that at different times a 
certain pattern of sanctity and a certain type of saint developed 
to meet the needs or the perils of the day. When love of riches 
and luxuries threatened clergy and laity alike, Francis Assisi 
came to preach the charms of poverty; during the ravages of 
the plague St. John of God and his Brother Hospitalers 
emerged to fight the Black Death; when Christians were en- 
slaved by infidels the Order for the Redemption of Captives 
sprang up; when Protestantism and hydra-headed heresy as- 
sailed dogma, Ignatius of Loyola and his intrepid sons came 
into being to defend the Church. When the Church’s need 
was for charity, motivated by faith, Vincent de Paul made his 
“synthesis of Charity” which, for more than three centuries, 
has been carried out by the congregations of men and women 
that he founded who were aided by the vast number of the 
laity he organized. In our own day we have witnessed the 
Maryknoll Order answering the need for a more marked mis- 
sionary zeal. The School of Martyrs, founded on Calvary, and 
which prevailed for the first few centuries of the Church's 
existence, has always “kept” in some part of the world even 
unto our own day. 

In all this activity excellence is sought—the spiritual excel- 
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lence that must underscore all noble deeds. Whether it be the 
charity of Christ Crucified moving to deeds of heroic charity; 
whether it be the living and dying martyrdom of a Mindzenty 
or a Stepinac, or the daily intellectual endeavors of saving 
souls from false winds of doctrine and false gods of materialism 
—each activity is marked by its own brand of perfection so 
that we may say, in a sense, that the emphasis in the Catholic 
Church has always been on excellence, an excellence not always 
attained in its fullness but an excellence always attempted and 
pursued. 

Nevertheless—something more is demanded today, some- 
thing more than we are giving. We are the religious teachers 
through whose hands the Catholic school population passes 
from kindergarten through college. Are we responsible for the 
attitude that prevails today towards intellectual distinction, an 
attitude deplored by educators like Bishop Wright, Monsignor 
Ellis, and some of our eminent Catholic lay leaders? Have we 
helped to generate the contempt, or at least the disregard in 
which the so-called “egg-head” is held? Are we to blame that 
so few Catholics distinguish themselves in the field of scholar- 
ship? Certainly, there has never been a time when more Catho- 
lics held high office in the state and federal government, and 
among the industrial millionaires of our country Catholics can 
stand up and be counted. But as yet we have failed to emulate 
Europe in producing Catholic men of distinction in the field 
of philosophy, science and letters. What is needed to right this 
wrong, to compensate for this defect? 

Sisters, what we need today is what we have needed and 
given in every day, an allegiance to excellence, but to a mewer 
excellence, an excellence that until today we have not sought, 
even as a by-product, but which today must be one of our goals 
——emphatic excellence in the intellectual arena. 

How and where shall we begin? ... Where and how do we 
begin to pursue spiritual excellence? Where we are, admitting 
our shortcomings and making a firm purpose of amendment. 
First I think we should admit that we ourselves have not held 
intellectual endeavor in high esteem, hence we were unable to 
pass on a right attitude towards intellectual achievement to 
our students. Oh yes, we have always sought the smtellect—we 
have wanted our students to use their minds, to learn to read, 
write, speak and perform; but we have placed emphasis on 
specialization: on doing well. We have sought intellect rather 
than the intellectual. Breathes there here any teacher who over 
the years has consciously and consistently said to herself, 
whether she teaches fourth grade, fourth year high or college 
seniors, 1 shall concentrate on turning out at least one intel- 
lectual this year? Or have we thought in terms of producing 
good readers, good writers, good scientists, good poets? True, 
these are parts of the whole, but we profess to be teaching the 
whole man. 

Having acknowledged our deficiencies, having made a firm 
purpose of amendment, let us look around us at the newer 
excellence and appraise it. What is the newer excellence? In 
general, it may be said, a concentration on intellectual excel- 
lence, and let us add, the excellence of the whole man. We can 
easily err if we limit our sights to one field where newer excel- 
lences are demanded, such as in the sciences and the languages. 

Each Saturday, in St. Louis, a Washington University expert 
in physics teaches a class of ten-year olds advanced science. 
In turn, these ten-year olds go to a center each week to conduct 
a class for teachers. The teachers having learned and even 
specialized in science a decade ago are presumably lacking in 
modern content and technique—the ten-year olds supply them 
with both. The experiment is said to be most successful. Cer- 
tainly it is a newer excellence when teachers are taught by 
ten-year old pupils. But there is something rather fine in the 
approach. It is far to the right of the day when teachers were 
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accused of “putting down” any aggressive leadership or spon- 
taneous questions from the mentally elite within their classes. 
It is a positive step towards making teachers more alert, more 
respectful of their students, and making the students themselves 
push out the frontiers of knowledge. 

We might begin here. We can encourage our students to 
read, do research and share their findings in intellectual pursuits 
connected with the classroom, or even those that are done as 
extra-curricular activities. We can give these students a right 
attitude towards intellectualism and toward intellectuals so that 
they will set their own sights higher and strive for intellectual 
excellence, and for excellence as an intellectual. 

But isn’t it right here that we meet a stumbling block? 
Don’t we doubt, in a way, that there can be excellence as an 
intellectual? Four or five hundred years before Christ Socrates 
told the world that an intellectual—a philosopher—would 
always be accused of having his head in the clouds, a much- 
used phrase in our own day to derogate the learned man. How 
many times have we said, “But intellectuals are so impractical! 
They never have their feet on the ground. They're all theory.” 
Even if it were true (and I concede that it happens, but is not 
a necessary adjunct of intellectualism), couldn't we spare a few 
Catholics to the reflective life? Must we needle them, musi we 
malign them? Can we not conceive of one man to produce 
ideas and of another to put them in practice? 

But intellectuals need not be impractical. And perhaps they 
would not be, nor would they withdraw to an ivory tower to 
speculate, or to an academic island to evolve theories if they 
were made to feel more welcome, more understood by their 
fellowman. Isn't it a fact that we are inherently suspicious of 
the person who has a love of scholarship for its own sake? We 
mistrust his dedication to an intellectual apostolate as something 
that will lead inevitably to intellectual pride and to coldness in 
the works of charity. Here is where our spiritual reading 
prompts us to remember that it will avail but little to discourse 
profoundly if we have not humility. But has it been definitely 
proved that a man who discourses profoundly cannot be 
humble, or that a man who can define contrition cannot, at 
the same time, feel contrition? 

Probably, among religious, nothing has impeded intellectual 
excellence more than the faulty reasoning that because moral 
excellence is the first pursuit in our schools, the intellectual 
virtues must be soft-pedaled; that in our own lives, since the 
moral virtues come first the intellectual virtues must perforce 
come last, and preferably in no outstanding manner, lest the 
proud be sent empty away. I predict that, in America, it will 
be a long time before we unlearn the faulty reasoning of equat- 
ing pride with intellectual excellence. 

We have said that the religious have always been ready for 
the needs of the day. What is the chief need we have today, of 
all times? Is it not to fight the isms and the ideologies of a 
world that is crassly materialistic? What is the national scene 
for which we are preparing students to take their place as 
both leaders and followers? It is a scene that faces international 
intrigue and possible violence on all sides, but the violence and 
the intrigue are based on ideas that we must fight to hold our 
own place in a world that has gone intellectual whether we 
wish to acknowledge that fact or not. Khrushchev may be a 
peasant, risen from the ranks, a worker, a man of the people, 
but he rose to first place by reason of his brain, and we are 
afraid of his ideas, his theories—not because they are moral or 
immoral but because of his extreme intellectual dedication to 
these ideas. 

Doctrines have always been more frightening than deeds 
precisely because they are intellectual, and not, like deeds, con- 
crete, something that you can touch, and harm, and destroy. 
Indeed, it was our Lord’s doctrine rather than His deeds that 
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brought Him to death. We might even say it was because He 
insisted upon being an intellectual that He was crucified. He 
stirred up hatred by His doctrine of love, and disciple-ship and 
Son-ship with God. One doctrine was especially disturbing. 
“Unless ye eat My flesh and drink My blood. . . .” The crowds 
found it a hard saying, we are told, and walked no more with 
Him. Had He not insisted and insisted upon one important 
idea, “I am Christ, the Son of the Living God,” He would have 
been allowed to go His way doing good among the people 
They admired His deeds, they loved His miracles. But He 
stirred them up with new ideas. He had to die. 


Right here we might pause to ask if one of the reasons for 
too few following Christ in the world of ideas is the fear of 
suffering and of misinterpretation? Are we afraid to give our 
ntellectual powers full play lest our companions misunderstand 
—and walk no more with us? Or will we be branded as egg- 
heads? Many a stout heart, ready for martyrdom, has quailed 
before ridicule. Yet I think it is neither of these two things. 
It has already been said and history proves it, Sisters have an 
amazing amount of fortitude. Once they know they arfe right 
they are not afraid to proceed in the face of death. It is some- 
thing else I think: By our religious vocation we are called to a 
communal life, and deeply ingrained in us is a suspicion, a 
distrust of exclusiveness, a prime adjective hurled at intellectu- 
als. They are inclined to be exclusive; in a sense, they are 
deviates. It follows then, that since the intellectual so often 
seeks fulfillment in aloofness from his brethren, we will have 
little of him, or, I should say, of her. Since the intellectual 
usually yields to the innate instinct of the reflective mind to 
walk alone (witness the hermits of old), in Community such 
a one is regarded as a variant. We find it difficult indeed to 
square the ways of a deviate, a variant, with the communal 
excellences of the religious life. 

This was once true, but, Sisters, it need not always be true, 
and this is the heart of the matter. Now is a different time from 
then. Today the Holy See is urging all of us to serve the cause 
of Jesus Christ and of His Church in the way that the world 
demands today, and the state of the world today demands that 
we defend Christian ideas, Christian thought, on every level. 
Fire must be fought with fire, and we are at war with isms and 
ideologies. We need intellectual power as never before, but we 
are not asked to develop intellectual excellence in isolationism. 
This is a crusade, Sisters, as true a crusade as Peter the Hermit 
ever preached. In that first crusade no knight was asked to go 
off alone; rather he was asked to join his excellence to that of 
his fellow-knights. In this crusade you are asked to throw your 
javelin into delivering the holy land of education, to free it 
from the bondage of mediocrity, the tyranny of over-con- 
formity, the infidelity of a too facile followership. 

Now is the acceptable time, the day of intellectual renais- 
sance. Never before in the history of the Church has the Holy 
See been so concerned with the spiritual, the intellectual and 
the professional preparation of Sisters for the Church's aposto- 
late. At Rome, in the very shadow of the Vatican is Regina 
Mundi, a Pontifical Institute established for Higher Theology 
of Sisters. Not for Sisters and lay women, for Sisters only. From 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious come directives, repeated 
and urgent directives for the establishment of Juniorates where 
young religious will find no dichotomy in the spiritual and 
intellectual life. This is giving young religious an excellent 
start—or rather let me say it is giving young religious a start 
in excellence. But when these young recruits join our ranks 
they must find in us veterans that same educational integrity, 
that high regard of learning for learning’s sake, that degree of 
spiritual and intellectual scholarship they have come to asso- 
ciate with the religious life—and in us they must find it in a 
greater degree. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Today is a new day in a new world where intellectual 
excellence must be our normal atmosphere, not an emergency 
inhalation of mental oxygen. There was a day—an older day 
—when rightfully we gave first place to the spread of faith and 
devotional practice. Later, we added the cultural influence of 
our select schools and academies with solid curricula to suit 
the times. In the '30’s we certainly went all out for the frills 
and fancies of American mass education with its emphasis on 
something for everybody. But today calls for today’s excellence 
—an intellectual approach more dedicated and embracing than 
any we made in the past, an excellence in personal scholarship 
that will manifest itself in a newer type of curricula. 

For example, there is a specific excellence that we can em- 
phasize today, and I think it can well be called a newer excel- 
lence. It is that heretofore we gave short shrift to world history 
and almost nothing to world literature at the undergraduate 
level. We have seemed to take it as an axiom that our students 
should know their own world and never mind the neighbor. 
Today this cannot be. Transportation has annihilated distance 
and the Far East is coming nearer and the Near East is coming 
closer and we are but half-educated men if we know only the 
history and ideologies, literature and fine arts of the western 
world and know none of these things about our Eastern brother. 
The idea might well be advanced that had America known 
more of the ideals and dreams expressed in the literature, art 
and music of the Asians, the Africans, of the whole Eastern 
world, America would have distinguished herself in world 
affairs with greater understanding and sympathy. Her donations 
of money would have bought more in the way of good will 
and brotherly love than the American dollar has been able to 
buy when given by ambassadors who did not take the trouble 
to know even the language of the countries in which their 
embassies were located. 

This is meant as no diatribe against The Ugly American; it 
asserts only that we have woefully underestimated the power 
of language and overestimated the power of the dollar to help 
us put across our ideas and ideals. We have been helplessly 
unaware of the ideologies, the customs, the mores and the 
meanings in civilizations that are not our own. It is one of the 
newer excellences of our day that is repairing this evil by a 
new emphasis on World Cultures as one of our more important 
undergraduate courses today. We religious Sisters cannot afford 
to be left out of this movement for we, perhaps more than our 
lay colleagues, realize the importance and the need. to under- 
stand our brother, to take a global view of the world’s needs 
and claims upon us; for in the first analysis we may well 
measure ourselves by the golden rule of understanding our 
brother, even as we may in the final analysis be judged on how 
well we have loved him. 

The crusade of which I speak, however, does more than 
invite you to become a better teacher, giving students a clearer 
notion of what their attitude toward learning should be. It 
calls you, personally, to hearken to the invitation to become 
an intellectual, a leader, a strategist in the world of ideas and 
of understanding because the times CALL for this. 

How can we answer this call to a crusade for personal in- 
tellectual activity? Among many there are three things that 
we can do: (1) We can enroll in a summer session somewhere 
and take one or two courses in a strictly intellectual field— 
history, literature or a language. Perhaps we ought to promise 
ourselves that we'll attend a summer session (and study in- 
tensively) at least every other year. (2) During the school 
term we can organize as a faculty group to study the Great 
Books. I can testify personally to the rich stimula such an 
activity offers. (3) We might induce a theologian to address 
the faculty of our school once a month to bring us up to date 
on the newest advances in this all-important field. All three 
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of these ideas imply correlated reading in the subject matter of 
our choice—a wide reading that will engender ideas and pro- 
voke serious discussion. 

Somewhere I read a warning that this emphasis on a newer 
excellence is but a call to greater and grander courses in science. 
Let us not go overboard in this area, Sisters. Science is and 
always will be of great importance; but you and I are called 
to instruct others unto justice, the justice of the full man, the 
total man. Our vocation is not to beep nor merely to inverpret 
the beeps of sputnik in orbit. Our reward will be not to go 
‘round and ‘round in circles like satellites, but to shine as the 
stars in the firmament. Man is still the proper study of man- 
kind, and the humanities which include languages best help to 
this understanding, especially if the humanities are built up 
and integrated on a firm base of philosophy and theology. Let 
us, at least, give the humanities equal emphasis with science. 
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As has been reiterated in this paper, Sisters have always 
been ready for whatever demands have been made upon them. 
Today’s demands are new and different. The Holy See has 
sounded a call to intellectual excellence. We cannot all be 
geniuses or artisans, any more than we can all be wise men; 
but we can and we shall drink as deeply from the springs of 
wisdom as our potential will allow. We can do this, Sisters, 
for by reason of the grace of God, our ethnic origins and ou. 
Catholic Faith, we are the heirs of all the intellectual ages. 
When the waters of baptism changed our pagan progenitors 
to Christiens our Gaelic and Gothic genes lost none of their 
virility. The song of the Druid chanters has changed, but the 
singers live on. 

“With a fulcrum and a lever, give me room and I can move 
the world,” said Archimedes. For us, the sacred commission 
to learn and to teach is our fulcrum; the strong enduring love 
of Christ is our lever. Come, Sisters. Let us move the world! 


Children And Youth 


EFFECTS OF FAMILY UNEMPLOYMENT AND INADEQUATE FAMILY INCOME 
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Delivered to the Golden Anniversary, White House Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., March 28, 1960 


THE Five GIANTS IN OUR LAND 
N HIS FAMOUS REPORT issued in 1942, Sir (now 
Lord) William Beveridge summarized his many years 
of research and study on the problems of poverty and 
family disintegration by saying: 

“. . . Want is one only of five giants on the road of 
reconstruction and in some ways the easiest to attack. 
The others are Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness.”? 

Despite the tremendous economic and social progress made 
in the United States in recent years, these five giants still stalk 
in far too many American homes. And it is particularly un- 
fortunate that we seem to be quite willing to accept the policy 
of peaceful coexistence with these giants which are bent on 
the objective of family disorganization and dependency. 

If we were to adopt a national policy which had as a 
national goal the banning of these giants from our land, 
destroying the weapons they use, and placing control of them 
under national surveillance with strong impartial inspection 
teams, we could substantially improve family life by the time 
of the next White House Conference in 1970. 

That is the goal I suggest we work toward in this Con- 
ference and in the decade ahead: The eradication of want, 
ignorance, squalor, and idleness, and the prevention of disease 
among every child and youth in the nation. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH WILL Not SOLVE Low-INCOMES 

Studies undertaken during the thirties showed the devas- 
tating effects of unemployment and low-incomes on families 
and children. As employment and economic growth increased 
during the forties and fifties it became “conventional wisdom” 
to believe that economic growth eventually would solve most 
of our economic and social problems. The amazing point 
which needs rediscovery is that this optimistic assumption is 
just not true. Nor is it likely to be true for the decade ahead. 

Professor Robert J. Lampman has estimated that if we 
succeed in reducing low-incomes in the United States at the 
same rate we did from 1947 to 1957 we would still have 14 
per cent of the population with low-incomes in 1967 and 
11.5 per cent in 1977.2 These estimates are based on the 


assumption that the process of growth and development of 
the economy will be as effective in reducing poverty in the 
future as in the past. Lampman concludes, however, that the 
future rate of reduction in the per cent of the population in 
low-income status will tend to be slightly slower than in the 
recent past unless we develop a program to hasten the fe- 
duction of poverty. 


CHILDREN IN LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

A program to reduce low-incomes is of special importance 
to children because at the present time there are about eleven 
miliion children—or about one-fifth of all of the children in 
the nation—who are in low-income families. And these 
children in low-income families represent about one-third of 
all low-income persons in the country.® 

In quantitative terms, there are three million more children 
in low-income families than there are aged persons. And by 
starting out these young people with “inherited poverty” we 
are bound to continue the ill-effects for 50 or 60 years in the 
future as these persons complete their life-cycle with limited 
skills, limited education, and limited potentialities for grap- 
pling with problems of the twenty-first century. 

We need an affirmative national program to accelerate the 
reduction of low-incomes in the United States. This problem 
cannot be left to natural economic forces—to economic 
growth—or to the impersonal elements of the market place, 
or to supply and demand. We can, if we wish, and we must 
make abolition of poverty a national goal and a national 
policy. 


THE EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON FAMILIES IN 1958 

Some of the causes of low-income in many families are 
due to the impact of recessions, recurrent unemployment, and 
persistent under-employment. In addition, the inadequacies of 
our unemployment insurance program result in families ex- 
periencing long unemployment having to reduce their standard 
of living. 

In a study® we are just completing at The University of 
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Michigan, we find that among families with no children 
about 16 per cent experienced unemployment or shorter hours 
in the 1958 recession. The comparable figure for families with 
one to three children rose to 22 per cent. In families with 
four or more children, the proportion reached the alarming 
level of 33 per cent! The recession of 1958 hit the families 
with children especially hard. 

In analyzing the measures taken in the 1958 recession by 
the unemployed to adjust to the decline in income, we found 
that only two to three per cent of families with less than 
four children had to go on public relief. But the proportion 
on relief increased to 10 per cent for families with four or 
more children. The percentage would undoubtedly be much 
higher if all communities had given relief to employable per- 
sons. There were many places, however, which did not do so 
and still do not do so! 

Unemployed families with four or more children took 2.3 
different measures to adjust to their unemployment, while 
families with one to three children took 1.8 measures, com- 
pared to only 1.4 measures for families without any children. 

Among unemployed families with four or more children, 
the measures taken were as follows: 

—46% decreased savings 

—41% postponed buying 

—34% bills piled up 

—26% borrowed money 

—23% got help from relatives 
—14% moved to cheaper quarters 
—13% other family member got job 
—10% went on relief 

— 4% other measure taken 

In only two per cent of these families was no such measure 
taken. 

If the pattern of the recent past is repeated, there is a 
strong possibility of another recession of the 1957-58 variety 
likely to occur in 1961. The incidence of each of the last 
three recessions has been sharper each time.* There has not 
been any significant national program or policy change, in 
the interirn, to warrant the assumption that the next recession 
will be any easier on families with children. As a matter of 
fact, recurrent recessions, every four years or so, even of short 
duration, must inevitably leave families with children in the 
situation that they barely recover from the effects of one 
recession before they are in the midst of another. 

Ir is many of these families who probably will become 
dependent on public support in succeeding decades. The 
budget economy of one generation thus becomes the social 
burden of the next. 

It is essential, therefore, that we improve the benefits and 
financing of our unemployment insurance program and pro- 
vide Federal grants-in-aid to the States for a nationwide system 
of general assistance." 

Among the needed measures are: Federal minimum benefit 
standards providing for a basic 26 to 30 weeks of benefits 
and benefits averaging about 50 per cent of average wages. 
The Federal government should establish an emergency system 
of benefits up to 39 weeks when many unemployed persons 
begin to exhaust their basic benefits. States should provide a 
benefit structure which takes into account the number of 
dependents of an unemployed person. 

Most urgent is the broadening of coverage under the exist- 
ing Federal grants for public assistance. The Advisory Council 
on Public Assistance recently recommended to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and to the Congress that 
Federal funds be made available for direct relief, as part of a 
comprehensive public welfare program. This is a recommenda- 
tion which should take a high priority for early action. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Such a comprehensive public welfare program should in- 
clude assistance, medical care and welfare services. Under 
such a program there would be more effective coordination of 
child welfare services, aid to dependent children and services 
to families, a nationwide program of training the necessary 
staff, and research and demonstration projects to uncover the 
causes of dependency and neglect and to eradicate them. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND LOSS OF VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 

In a recent study of unemployed persons in New York 
State during the 1958 recession, conducted by Thomas P. 
Weil, it was found that: 

—90 per cent of ali New York residents had some 
health insurance coverage; 

—About 72 per cent of those eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits had some health insurance pro- 
tection while employed; 

—Only 49 per cent of all such persons retains such 
protection while unemployed; 

—A large proportion (32%) of the policies in force 
while employed were dropped during the first nine weeks 
of unemployment. 

If the health of children in unemployed families is to be 
protected some means must be found to rectify this defect 
im existing imsurance arrangements which allows voluntary 
health insurance policies to lapse during periods of unem- 
ployment. 


MENTAL ILLNESS IN LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


The brilliant and courageous study by Hollinghead and 
Redlich at Yale, published in 1958, has shown that there is 
an inverse relationship between mental illness and socio- 
economic status: The lower the socio-economic status the 
higher the proportion of mental illness. Moreover, among the 
psychotic disorders, the lowest socio-economic group, has a 
prevalence rate which is eight times that of the two highest 
groups. It is also significant that individuals in the higher 
socio-economic groups receive intensive and expensive analytic 
therapy while those in the lowest group tend to receive only 
custodial trearment.® 

The lowest socio-economic group represented about 16 
per cent of all of the married population but about 32 per 
cent of the married mental patients—or twice the proportion 
in their marital-economic group. 

Since we know that about one-fifth of all children ar? in 
low-income families, if the mental illness rate in these low- 
income families is eight times that of higher income groups, 
we are undoubtedly passing on to the children and to their 
families the effects of mental disorders which will plague 
families and society for many years to come. 

We need an expansion of health services which will con- 
centrate such services on prevention and on families who 
need them and not simply on families who happen to be able 
to afford to pay for them. 

As one step in this direction, we should have an effective 
public health department in every locality; expanded treat- 
ment facilities for the emotionally disturbed; and more ef- 
fective State health departments dealing forthrightly with the 
problems of organizing and financing high quality medical 
care for the entire community. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


The recent report of the National Health Survey for the 
year ending June, 1958 indicates that there are significant 
differences in the volume of physicians’ visits according to 
place of residence and family income.'® For urban children 
under five years, the average number of physician visits per 
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child per year was 7.0; for rural non-farm children, 6.1; for 
rural farm, 4.5. Similar differences existed for children from 
age 5-14 years. The differences were greatly narrowed for 
children age 15-24 years. 

There were very important differences by family income. 
The rate of physician visits was one and one-half times higher 
for children in families with incomes of $4,000 or more than 
for children in lower income families, although there was 
about the same number of days of restricted activity, disability, 
or absence from school among all children, irrespective of 
family income. 

In terms of dental visits, the differences with respect to 
income are even more revealing. In the 5-14 year age group, 
children in families with incomes of $4,000 and over had a 
rate of dental visits three times that for children in families 
with lower incomes. For young persons in the age group 15-24, 
the rate of dental visits for the higher incomes was 1.7 times 
that of the lower incomes. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 


When voluntary health insurance is examined in terms of 
family income, it is clear that such coverage is highest among 
those with the highest incomes and lowest among those with 
the lowest incomes. But even more significant is the fact that 
while voluntary health insurance is increasing among middle 
and high income families it has remained relatively stable 
among those with low incomes. 

A study by the Health Information Foundation shows that 
while the proportion of families with voluntary health in- 
surance in the upper-third income group rose from 80 to 86 
per cent between 1953 and 1958, it rose from 71 to 79 per 
cent in the middle-third of incomes, and rose only from 41 
to 42 per cent among the lowest third."! 

The lowest percentage of voluntary coverage is, of course, 
among the families who need it the most: coverage of only 
32 per cent in families in which the head was a woman, and 
only 29 per cent where the head was disabled. 

In another study, half of the low-income families ($2,000 
to $5,000) who put off seeing a doctor or dentist mentioned 
financial reasons; as compared with only five per cent among 
those with the highest incomes ($9,000 and over) .!? 

In summary: Voluntary health insurance helps those with 
the highest incomes the most and helps those least who need 
it most. These facts indicate that it is doubtful whether we 
can give all the health protection needed to low-income 
families with children by sole reliance on the present volun- 
tary health insurance arrangements. 

One very practical way of extending health insurance 
coverage would be to provide such insurance protection to any 
social security beneficiary as part of the social security pro- 
gram. This would include dependent children and their 
widowed mothers, and disabled persons and their dependents. 
This is the approach embodied in the Forand bill which uses 
the social security financing mechanism as a simple and 
effective way of getting protection to persons who have the 
most difficulty obtaining and retaining health insurance 
coverage. Use of the social insurance mechanism to extend 
health insurance coverage is an important next step in pro- 
viding basic protection to American families. 

The majority of the American people are not afraid to 
define the basic public policy issue to be faced. In a study 
which I have just published, more than half of the adult 
population in the nation favored government action to help 
people get medical care at low cost. When asked if the gov- 
ernment was going too far or doing less than it should, of those 
persons with an opinion, nearly six out of every ten Ameri- 
cans favored greater governmental participation.!* 
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IMPACT OF LoW-INCOMES ON EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

In a study undertaken in April, 1959 by Elmo Roper and 
Associates on college plans, 46 per cent of the children who 
aren’t expected to go to college is ascribed to lack of money. 
The proportion is 25 per cent for families whose economic 
level is above average; 30 per cent for those with average 
economic level; and 63 per cent for those below average." 

While finances are not the entire reason for not wanting to 
go to college, it is an important factor among the lower in- 
come families. We need to make sure that every child who is 
willing and able to go to college can do so. This is a matter 
of concern to the individual and to the entire nation. 


EDUCATION IN A CHANGING ECONOMY 

The most important long-run contribution to raising the 
level of living for children and our future adults is to raise 
the level of educational achievement and skill. Some im- 
provements in the short-run can be obtained through adult 
education classes, apprenticeship training, reducing school 
drop-outs, literacy programs, in-service training courses by 
employers and unions, and community vocational rehabilita- 
tion, education and counseling programs, including programs 
for persons on the assistance rolls. But, at best, such programs 
will help reduce dependency in only a portion of the total 
number of low-income families with children. 

Vastly increased financial support for education is required 
at both the Federal and State levels. This will mean every 
State must have both an income tax and a sales tax to finance 
the greatly increased funds necessary for education in the 
decade ahead. 


CHOOSING AND PREPARING FOR A CAREER 

Choosing and preparing for a career is one of the major 
problems facing all young people today. Educational institu- 
tions and the community generally must play a much larger 
role in the future in assisting children and youth in this 
regard. Likewise, employers must be willing to make it pos- 
sible for youth to have useful employment experiences as a 
part of preparation for a useful adult life. 

In a study conducted by Professor Ronald Lippitt and Dr. 
Lois Hoffman of the Group Dynamics Center, Institute for 
Social Research at The University of Michigan, about 25,000 
high school and some college students in Michigan were 
asked what they thought about ten major problem areas 
affecting them. Choosing and preparing for a career was the 
number one issue. About 75 per cent of all the children and 
youth questioned said this was their number one problem. A 
complete analysis of their ranking of the ten major issues will 
be found in the comprehensive and useful report prepared by 
Michigan for this White House Conference.1® 


DISPARITIES IN VALUES BETWEEN YOUTH AND ADULTS 


Adults, however, did not rate occupational choice as the 
number one youth problem. In most cases they gave it a low 
rating. Adults were surprised and even dismayed that youth 
placed so much importance on this problem rather than on the 
issues—such as developing values—which adults considered 
most important for young persons’ concerns. 

A disparity between what youth and adults considered 
important was not confined to this area alone. The problem 
of developing values was rated highest by adults, followed 
by developing an integrated sense of self and citizenship 
responsibilities. Adults were surprised that citizenship and 
values were not rated higher by youth. 

The results of this study indicate the vital necessity of 
taking into account the opinions and experiences of youth in 
formulating any program for children and youth. Moreover, 
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it indicates the importance of bringing youth directly into 
the formulation and administration of programs. There is a 
wide disparity in the way adults and youth view existing and 
proposed programs, policies and objectives. There is a basic 
need for continuing research and information on these atti- 
tudes if we are to develop more effective programs for 
children, youth and families in the years ahead. 


MEASURES TO ACCELERATE THE REDUCTION 
OF LOW-INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES 


A program to accelerate the reduction of poverty and low- 
incomes in the United States, especially for families with 
children, involves a number of measures. 

Continued economic growth and expansion are important 
and some people will benefit from this. But it must be recog- 
nized that a large part of the problem is not solved merely by 
the general economic growth and expansion of the nation as 
a whole. Some areas, some families, some industries are by- 
passed in this development. 

The natural forces of growth must clearly be supplemented 
by a series of measures which attempt to get at the problems 
of dislocations and imbalance more specifically and more 
rapidly. 

The conclusion that we need to do much more to modify 
our institutional arrangements to alleviate social and economic 
ills was well stated by Beveridge as resting not on a denial 
of any good in the present arrangement bur on the possibility 
of replacing it by a better arrangement. “Neither in this nor 
in any other field should the good be allowed to be the 
enemy of the better.”?® 
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What's Wrong With The American Press? 


THE DEBASEMENT OF POPULAR TASTE 
By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Author, New York City; former United States Senator and Ambassador 


Delivered to the Women's National Press Club Dinner in honor of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1960 


AM HAPPY and flattered to be a guest of honor on this 
always exciting and challenging occasion. But looking 
over this audience tonight I am less happy than you 
might think and more challenged than you could know. I 
stand here at this rostrum invited to throw rocks at you. You 
have asked me to tell you what's wrong with yow—the Ameri- 
can press. The subject not only is of great national significance 
but also has, one should say, infinite possibilities—and infinite 
perils to the rock thrower. 

For the banquet speaker who criticizes the weaknesses and 
pretensions, or exposes the follies and sins of his listeners— 
even at their invitation—does not generally evoke an enthusi- 
astic—no less a friendly—response. The delicate art of giving 
an audience hell is always one best left to the Billy Grahams 
and the Bishop Sheens. 

But you are an audience of journalists. There is no audience 
anywhere who should be more bored—indeed, more revolted 





—by a speaker who tried to fawn on it, butter it up, exag- 
gerate its virtues, play down its faults, and who would more 
quickly see through any attempt to do so. I ask you only to 
remember that I am not a volunteer for this subject tonight. 
You asked for it! 

For what is good journalism all about? On a working, finite 
level it is the effort to achieve illuminating candor in print 
and to strip away cant. It is the effort to do this not only in 
matters of state, diplomacy and politics but also in every 
smaller aspect of life that touches the public interest or en- 
gages proper public curiosity. It is the effort to explain every- 
thing from a summit conference to why the moon looks 
larger coming over the horizon than it does when it has fully 
risen in the heavens. It is the effort too to describe the lives 
of men—and women—big and small, close at hand or 
thousands of miles away, familiar in their behavior or un- 
familiar in their ideosyncrasies. It is—to use the big word— 
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the pursuit of and the effort to state the truth. 

No audience knows better than an audience of journalists 
that the pursuit of the truth, and the articulation of it, is the 
most delicate, hazardous, exacting and imexact of tasks. Con- 
sequently, no audience is more forgiving (I hope) to the 
speaker who fails or stumbles in his own pursuit of it. The 
only failure this audience could never excuse in any speaker 
would be the failure to try to tell the truth, as he sees it, about 
his subject. 

In my perilous but earnest effort to do so here tonight, I 
must begin by saying that if there is much that is wrong with 
the American press, there is also much that is right with it. 

I know then, that you will bear with me, much as it may 
go against your professional grain, if I ask you to accept some 
of the good with the bad—even though it may: not make 
such good copy for your newspapers. 

For the plain fact is that the U. S. daily press today is not 
inspiringly good; it is just far and away the best press in the 
world. 

To begin with, its news gathering, news printing, news 
dissemination techniques and capacities are without rivals on 
the globe. 

The deserving American journalist himself enjoys a far 
more elevated status than his foreign counterpart anywhere. 
And this, not only because Americans passionately believe 
that a free press is vital to the preservation of our form of 
democracy, but because the average American journalist has, 
on the record, shown himself to be less venal, less corrupt, 
and more responsible than the average journalist of many 
foreign lands. 

No capital under the sun has a press corps that is better 
equipped, and more eager to get the news, the news behind 
the news, and the news ahead of the news, the inside—outside 
—topside—bottom-side news, than the Washington press 
corps. 

I must add only half-jokingly that if the nation’s dailies are 
overwhelmingly pre-Republican in their editorial policy, then 
the Washington press corps is a large corrective for this 
political imbalance. Not because Washington reporters are all 
Democrats. Rather because they place on the administration 
in power their white-hot spotlight of curiosity and exposure. 
So that no one—Republican or Democrat—can sit compla- 
cently in office in this capital unobserved by the men and 
women of the press who provide the news and information 
that can make or break an elected or appointed office-holder. 

Certainly no press corps contains more journalists of com- 
petence and distinction, zeal and dedication. What minds 
regularly tap more “reliable sources” in government, politics, 
diplomacy? What breasts guard and unguard more “high 
level” confidences more jealously? What hearts struggle more 
conscientiously and painfully to determine to what extent 
truth-telling, or shall we say “leaking,” will serve or unserve 
the public interest? What typewriters send out more facts, 
figures, statistics, views, and opinions about great public 
questions and great public figures? 

And in what other country of the world are there so many 
great newspapers? Who could seriously challenge the pre- 
eminence among the big-city quality press of The New York 
Times? Where in the world is there a “provincial” news- 
paper (I use the term only in its technical sense) greater 
than, to take only one outstanding example, the Milwaukee 
Journal? Even the biggest and splashiest of the foreign 
English-language press, the London Daily Mirror, cannot 
touch in popular journalism the New York Daily News. (And 
since we are talking in superlatives—good and bad—is there 
a worse paper in England, Japan, France or India than the 
New York Sunday Enquirer? ) 
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While the range between the best and the worst is very 
wide, America’s some 1800 newspapers nevertheless average 
out a higher quality, variety and volume of information than 
any other press in the world. 

Certainly no other press has greater freedom, more freely 
granted by the people, to find the news and to print it as it 
finds it. The American press need not be caught in the subtle 
toils of subsidies by groups or interests. It does not have to 
fight government newsprint allocations—that overt or covert 
censorship exercised in many so-called “free countries.” Ex- 
cept as the American press is guided by the profit motive, 
which is in turn guided by the public demand for its papers, 
it is an unguided press. 

All this is what is right with the American press. And the 
result of this situation is that our people have more ways 
te be well informed about issues and events near and far 
than any people in the world. And they are, by and large, 
better informed. 

But now let us come to the question of the evening: “What 
is wrong with the American press?” We cannot answer this 
question unless we will voluntarily abandon our relative 
measurement of it against the press of other countries. We 
must measure it, in absolute terms, against its own highest 
ideal of freedom, responsibility—and let us not forget, success. 

It is easy to point to many instances in which the American 
press—especially its individual members—tend to abuse their 
freedom and shirk their responsibility. 

For example, one could note that nowadays the banner of 
press freedom is more often raised in matters of printing 
crime, sex and scandal stories, than it is in matters of printing 
the truth about great national figures, policies and issues. Or 
that too many members of the working press uncritically pass 
on—even if they do not personally swallow—too much high 
level government and political cant, tripe, and public rela- 
tions; or that there are too many journalists who seem willing 
to sell their birthright of candor and truth in order to become 
White House pets, party pets, corporation pets, Pentagon or 
State Department or trade union or Governor’s Mansion pets; 
who wistfully yearn after Grey Eminency, or blatantly strive 
for publicity for themselves, on lecture platforms or political 
rostrums. 

While agreeing with most journalists that people are not 
as much interested in the issues as they should be, one could 
at the same time note that neither are many journalists. One 
could mention that such journalists seem to have forgotten 
that men, not names alone, make news, and that men are 
made by the clarity with which they state issues, and the 
resolution with which they face them. One could express the 
hope that more journalists would encourage rather than avoid 
controversy and argument, remembering that controversy and 
argument are not the enemies of democracy, but its friends. 
One could wish for fewer journalist prodigies of the well 
written factual story, and more gifted talents for drawing ex- 
planations from the facts, or that working pressmen would 
be more creative in reporting the news, or that they would 
reflect less in themselves of what in this decade they have so 
rounding condemned in American leadership: apathy, cyni- 
cism, luke-warmness, and acceptance of the status quo about 
everything, from juvenile delinquency to nuclear destruction. 
One could pray, above all, for journalists who cared less about 
ideologies, and more about ideas. 

But such criticisms and complaints—important as they 
may be—cover only one area of the American press. It is, 
alas, a relatively small area. A large, unmeasurable percentage 
of the total editorial space in American newspapers is con- 
cerned not with public affairs or matters of stately importance. 
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It is devoted instead to entertainment, titillation, amusement, 
voyeurism and tripe. 

The average American newspaper reader wants news but 
he wants lots of things from his newspaper besides news: he 
wants the sports page, the comics, fashion, home-making, 
advice-to-the-lovelorn, do-it-yourself psychiatry, gossip col- 
ummns, medical, cooking and decorating features, TV, movie 
and theater coverage, Hollywood personality stories, Broadway 
and society prattle, church columns, comics, bridge columns, 
cross-word puzzles, big-money contests. Above all, he wants 
news that concerns not a bit the public weal but that people 
just find “interesting” reading. 

I confess to enjoying much of this myself. And I do not 
mean to suggest that every newspaper must read like the 
London Times. But the plain fact is that we are witnessing in 
America what Professor William Ernest Hocking and others 
have called the debasement of popular taste. 

Is it necessary? An editor of my acquaintance was asked 
recently whether the new circulation rise of his increasingly 
wild-eyed newspaper was being achieved at the expense of 
good journalism. He replied: “But you don’t understand; our 
first journalistic need is to survive.” I submit that a survival 
achieved by horribly debasing the journalistic coin is short 
lived. The newspaper that engages in mindless, untalented 
sensationalism gets caught up in the headlong momentum it 
creates in its readers’ appetites. It cannot continue satisfying 
the voracious appetites it is building. Such journalism may 
suddenly burn brightly with success; but it will surely burn 
briefly. 

We have the familiar example of television closely at hand. 
The American press has rightly deplored the drivel, duplicity 
and demeaning programming that has marked much of tele- 
vision’s commercial thrust. A critic, of course, need not neces- 
sarily always have clean hands. The press is right to flail what 
is wrong in television just as it is obliged to recognize the 
great service television has provided in areas where its public 
affairs, news and good programs have succeeded in adding 
something new and enriching to American life. 

But if the press criticizes what is wrong in television with- 
out recognizing the moral for itself, it will have missed a 
valuable and highly visible opportunity for self-improvement. 

The double charge against the American press may thus be 
stated: its failure to inform the public better than it does is 
the evasion of its responsibility; its failure to educate and 
elevate the public taste rather than following that taste like 
a blind, wallowing dinosaur, is an abuse of its freedom. 

In view of the river of information which flows daily from 
the typewriters of American correspondents at home and 
abroad, why are the American people not better informed? 
Whose fault is it? At first glance it would seem to be the 
fault of the publishers, and especially editors. But the pub- 
lisher or editor who does not give his readers plenty of what 
they want is going to lose circulation to a competitor who 
does, Or if he has a news monopoly in his city, and feels too 
free to short change them on these things, he is going to lose 
circulation as his reader-slack is taken up by the radio, the 
TV, and the magazines. 

Add that even the news the reader wants in most Cities, 
especially the smaller cities throughout the United States, is 
primarily local news. He remains, even as you and I, more 
interested in the news of his neighbors, his community, and his 
city, than he is in the news out of Washington, Paris or Rome. 

Can we quarrel with this? We cannot. The Declaration of 
Independence itself set the pattern of the American way, and 
with it American reading habits. Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness were to be man’s prime and legitimate goals. 

Perhaps the history of our country would have been better 
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—and happier—if “the pursuit of truth, information and en- 
lightenment” had been his third great goal. But that was not 
the way our Founding Fathers saw things. And that is not the 
way the American public sees them now. 

The fact is that while “man” is a rational animal, a// men 
and all women are not pre-eminently rational, logical and 
thoughtful in their approach to life. They do not thirst, above 
all, for knowledge and informaiton about the great domestic 
and international issues, even though these issues may pro- 
foundly affect not only their pocket-books, but their very lives. 

Today, as yesterday, people are primarily moved in their 
choice of reading by their daily emotions, their personal, 
immediate, existential prejudices, biases, ambitions, desires, 
and—as we know too well in the Freudian age—by many 
sub-conscious yearnings and desires, and irrational hates and 
fears. 

Very well then: let us accept the fact. 

Should the American press bow to it? Accept it? Cater to it? 
Foster it? 

What else (the cynical and sophisticated will ask) is there 
to do? 

The American press, no less than the TV and radio, is Big 
Business. It is now, as never before, a mass medium. As Big 
Business it faces daily vast problems of costliness and com- 
petition. As a mass medium it cannot handle these problems 
without seeking to satisfy the public’s feelings, desires and 
wants. It publishes in the noisiest and most distracted age in 
our history. It seems doomed to satisfy endlessly the tastes of 
the nation—pluralistic, pragmatic, emotional, sensuous, and 
predominately irrational. By its Big Business mass media 
nature it seems compelled to seek ever more and more to 
saturate the mass markets, to soak the common denominator 
reader-sponge with what it wants. 

Certainly we must face this fact: if the American press, 
as a mass medium, has formed the minds of America, the 
mass has also formed the medium. There is action, re-action, 
and inter-action going on ceaselessly between the newspaper- 
buying public and the editors. What is wrong with the 
American press is what is in part wrong with American 
society. 

Is this then to exonerate the American press for its failures 
to give the American people more tasteful and more illumi- 
nating reading matter? Can the American press seek to be 
excused from responsibility for public lack of information as 
TV and radio often do, on the grounds that after all, “We have 
to give the people what they want or we will go out of 
business?” 

No. Not without abdicating its own American birthright, it 
cannot. The responsibility is fixed on the American press. 
Falling directly and clearly on publisher and editor, this 
responsibility is inbuilt into the freedom of the press itself. 
The freedom guaranteed by the Constitution under the First 
Amendment, carries this responsibility with it. 

“Freedom,” as Clemenceau said, “is nothing in the world 
but the opportunity for self-discipline”; that is to say volun- 
tarily to assume responsibility. 

There are many valiant publishers, editors and journalists 
in America who have made and are making courageous at- 
tempts to give readers a little more of what they should 
have, and a little less of what they want—or, as is more often 
true, what they only think they want, because they have no real 
knowledge of what is available to them. America owes these 
publishers and editors and journalists an incomparable debt 
of gratitude. 

What is really wrong with the American press is that there 
are not enough such publishers and editors. There is hardly 
an editor in this room who could not—if he passionately 
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would—give every day, every year, a little more honest, 
creative effort to his readers on the great issues which face 
us—the issues which, in the years to come, must spell peace 
or disaster for our democracy. A beginning would be to try 
courageously, which is to say comsistently, to keep such news 
(however brief) on the front page playing it in some 
proportion to its real importance. For a newspaper which 
relegates to the back pages news which is vital to the 
citizenry as a whole, in favor of sensational “circulation-build- 
ing” headlines about ephemeral stories of crime, lust, sex 
and scandal, is actively participating in the debasement of 
public taste and intelligence. Such a newspaper, more es- 
pecially its editor, is not only breaking faith with the highest 
of democratic journalism, he is betraying his nation. And, 
you may be surprised to hear me say, he may even be courting 
commercial failure. 


For there is enough in American life in these exciting 
sixties to keep interested and absorbed many of the readers 
who have been written off as impossible to reach except 
through cheap sensationalism. The commercial challenge is 
not to achieve success by reaching backward into cliché-ridden 
ideas, stories and situations. It is rather to recognize that 
uniquely now in this country there is natural and self- 
propelled drive toward a better life, more sustaining and 
relevant interests. There is, in sum, an infinity of new subjects 
that make exciting, inviting and important exploration for 
the American press. 

There can be no doubt that honorable and patriotic pub- 
lishers and devoted and dedicated editors can increase little 
by little, in season and out, the public’s appetite for better 
information. There can also be no doubt that they can also 
decrease, little by little, in the rest of their papers the type 
of stories which appeals to the worst in human nature by 
catering to the lowest common denominator taste in morals 
and ethics. 


Teddy Roosevelt once said that a good journalist should be 
part St. Paul and part St. Vitus. 
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A good editor today must be part Santa Claus, part St. 
Valentine, part St. Thomas (the doubter), part St. Paul, and 
certainly he must be part St. Jude. St. Jude, as you know, is 
the patron saint of those who ask for the impossible. 

It is not impossible to ask that the American press begin to 
reverse its present trend, which Dean Ed Barrett of the 
Columbia School of Journalism calls “giving the public too 
much froth because too few want substance.” If this trend is 
not reversed (which it can be only by your determined effort) 
the American press will increasingly become the creature, 
rather than the creator of man’s tastes. It will become a pas- 
sive, yielding and, curiously, an effeminate press. And twixt 
the ads for the newest gas range, and the firmest girdle, the 
cheapest vacuum cleaner, and the best buy in Easter bonnets; 
twixt the sports page, the fashion page, the teen-age columns, 
the children’s comics; twixt the goo, glop and glamour 
hand-outs on Elvis Fresley and Elizabeth Taylor, and above 
all twixt the headlines on the sexiest murders, and the type 
of political editorializing which sees the great presidential 
issues of the day as being between the case of the “boyish 
forelock” versus the “tricky ski-jump nose,” the press will lose 
its masculine prerogative which is to educate, inform, engage 
the interest of and guide the minds of free men and women 
in a great democracy. 

As I know that the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
holds hard to the belief in masculine superiority in the realm 
of the intellect, and could only view with horror the picture 
of the Fourth Estate as the “kept man” of the emotional 
masses, I—for one—am certain this will not happen. 

Let us watch then, with hope, for the signs of a new, 
vigorous, masculine leadership in the American press. For 
if you fail, must not America also fail in its great and unique 
mission, which is also yours: to lead the world towards life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of enlightenment—so that it may 
achieve happiness? It is that goal which the American press 
must seize afresh—creatively, purposefully, energetically, and 
with a zeal that holds a double promise: The promise of 
success and the promise of enlightenment. 


& 
The Summit Collapse 
FUTURE POLICIES TO BE FOLLOWED 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of The United States 


Delivered over Radio and Television, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1960 


ELLOW AMERICANS: Tonight I want to talk with 
you about the remarkable events last week in Paris, and 
their meaning to our future. First, | am deeply grateful 
to the many thousands of you, and to Representatives in 
Congress, who sent me messages of encouragement and sup- 
port while I was in Paris, and later upon my return to Wash- 
ington. Your messages clearly revealed your abiding loyalty 
to America’s great purpose—that of pursuing, from a position 
of spiritual, moral and material strength, a lasting peace with 
justice. 
You recall, of course, why I went to Paris ten days ago. 
Last summer and fall I had many conversations with world 
leaders; some of these were with Chairman Khrushchev, here 
in America. Over those months a small improvement in 
relations between the Soviet Union and the West seemed 
discernible. A possibility developed that the Soviet leaders 
might at last be ready for serious talks about our most per- 
sistent problems—those of disarmament, mutual inspection, 


atomic control and Germany, including Berlin. 

To explore that possibility, our own and the British and 
French leaders met together, and later we agreed, with the 
Soviet leaders, to gather in Paris on May 16. 

Of course, we had no indication or thought that basic 
Soviet policies had turned about. But when there is even the 
slightest chance of strengthening peace there can be no 
higher obligation than to pursue it. 

Nor had our own policies changed. We did hope to make 
some progress in a summit meeting, unpromising though 
previous experience had been. But as we made preparations 
for this meeting, we did not drop our guard or relay our 
vigilance. 

Our safety, and that of the world, demand, of course, 
effective systems for gathering information about the military 
capability of other powerful nations, especially those that 
make a fetish of secrecy. This involves many techniques and 
mechods. In these times of vast military machines and nuclear- 
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tipped missiles, the ferreting out of this information is 
indispensable to free world security. 

This has long been one of my most serious preoccupations. 
It is part of my grave responsibility, in the over-all problem 
of protecting the American people, to guard ourselves and 
our allies against surprise attack. 

During the period leading up to World War II we learned 
from bitter experience the imperative necessity of a continuous 
gathering of intelligence information, the :naintenance of 
military communications and contact, and alertness of com- 
mand. 

An additional word seems appropriate about this matter of 
communications and command. While the Secretary of De- 
fense and I were in Paris, we were, of course, away from our 
normal command posts. He recommended that under these 
circumstances we test the continuing readiness of our military 
communications. I personally approved. Such tests are valuable 
and will be frequently repeated in the future. 

Moreover, as President charged by the Constitution with 
the conduct of America’s foreign relations, and as commander- 
in-chief, charged with the direction of the operations and 
activities of our armed forces and their supporting services, I 
take full responsibility for approving all the various programs 
undertaken by our Government to secure and evaluate military 
intelligence. 

It was in the prosecution of one of these intelligence pro- 
grams that the widely publicized U-2 incident occurred. 

Aerial photography has been one of many methods we have 
used to keep ourselves and the free world abreast of major 
Soviet military developments. The usefulness of this work 
had been well established through four years of effort. The 
Soviets were well aware of it. 

Chairman Khrushchev has stated that he became aware of 
these flights several years ago. Only last week, in his Paris 
press conference, Chairman Khrushchev confirmed that he 
knew of these flights when he visited the United States last 
September. 

Incidentally, this raises the natural question—why all the 
furor concerning one particular flight? He did not, when in 
America last September, charge that these flights were any 
threat to Soviet safety. He did not then see any reason to refuse 
to confer with American representatives. 

This he did only about the flight that unfortunately failed, 
on May 1, far inside Russia. 

Now, two questions have been raised about this particular 
flight: first, as to its timing, considering the imminence of 
the summit meeting; second, our initial statements when we 
learned the flight had failed. 

As to the timing, the question was really whether to halt 
the program and thus forgo the gathering of important in- 
formation that was essential and that was likely to be unavail- 
able at a later date. The program went forward. 

The plain truth is this: when a nation needs intelligence 
activity, there is no time when vigilance can be relaxed. In- 
cidentally, from Pearl Harbor we learned that even negotiation 
itself can be used to conceal preparations for a surprise attack. 

Next, as to our Government's initial statement about this 
flight, this was issued to protect the pilot, his mission and our 
intelligence processes, at a time when the true facts were still 
undetermined. 

Our first information about the failure of this mission did 
not disclose whether the pilot was still alive, was trying to 
escape, was avoiding interrogation, or whether both plane 
and pilot had been destroyed. Protection of our intelligence 
system and the pilot, and concealment of the plane's mission, 
still seemed imperative. 

It must be remembered that over a long period these flights 
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had given us information of the greatest importance to the 
nation’s security. Their success has been nothing short of 
remarkable. 

For these reasons, what is known in intelligence circles as a 
“covering statement” was issued. It was issued on assumptions 
that were later proved incorrect. Consequently, when later the 
status of the pilot was definitely established, and there was no 
further possibility of avoiding exposure of the project, the 
factual details were set forth. 

I then made two facts clear to the public: first, our program 
of aerial reconnaissance had been undertaken with my ap- 
proval; second this Government is compelled to keep abreast, 
by one means or another, of military activities of the Soviets, 
just as their Government has for years engaged in espionage 
activities in our country and throughout the world. 

Our necessity to proceed with such activities was also 
asserted by our Secretary of State, who, however, had been 
careful—as was I—not to say that these particular flights 
would be continued. 

In fact, before leaving Washington, I had directed that 
these U-2 flights be stopped. Clearly their usefulness was im- 
paired. Moreover, continuing this particular activity in these 
new circumstances could not but complicate the relations of 
certain of our allies with the Soviets. Furthermore, new tech- 
niques, other than aircraft, are constantly being developed. 

I wanted no public announcement of this decision until I 
could personally disclose it at the summit meeting in con- 
junction with certain proposals I had prepared for the con- 
ference. 

At my first Paris meeting with Mr. Khrushchev, and before 
his tirade was made public, I informed him of this discontinu- 
ance and the character of the constructive proposals I planned 
to make. These contemplated the establishment of a system of 
aerial surveillance operated by the United Nations. 

The day before the first scheduled meeting, Mr. Khrushchev 
advised President de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan 
that he would make certain demands upon the United States 
as a precondition for beginning a summit conference. 

Although the United States was the only power against 
which he expressed his displeasure, he did not communicate 
this information to me. I was, of course, informed by our allies. 

At the four-power meeting on Monday morning, he de- 
manded of the United States four things: first, condemnation 
of U-2 flights as a method of espionage; second, assurance 
that they would not be continued; third, a public apology on 
behalf of the United States; and, fourth, punishment of all 
those who had any responsibility respecting this particular 
mission. 

I replied by advising the Soviet leader that I had during 
the previous week, stopped these flights and that they would 
not be resumed. I offered also to discuss the matter with him 
in personal meetings, while the regular business of the summit 
might proceed. Obviously, I would not respond to his extreme 
demands. He knew, of course, by holding to those demands 
the Soviet Union was scuttling the summit conference. 

In torpedoing the conference, Mr. Khrushchev claimed that 
he acted as the result of his own high moral indignation over 
alleged American acts of aggression. As I said earlier, he had 
known of these flights for a long time. It is apparent that the 
Soviets had decided even before the Soviet delegation left 
Moscow that my trip to the Soviet Union should be canceled 
and that nothing constructive from their viewpoint would 
come out of the summit conference. 

In evaluating the results, I think we must not write the 
record all in red ink. There are several things to be written in 
black. Perhaps this Soviet action has turned the clock back 
in some measure, but it shouJd be noted that Mr. Khrushchev 
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did not go beyond invective—a time-worn Soviet device to 
achieve an immediate objective—in this case the wrecking of 
the conference. 

On our side, at Paris, we demonstrated once again America’s 
willingness, and that of her allies, always to go the extra 
mile in behalf of peace. Once again, Soviet intransigence 
reminded us all of the unpredictability of despotic rule, and 
the need for those who work for freedom to stand together in 
determination and strength. 

The conduct of our allies was magnificent. My colleagues 
and friends—President de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan—stood sturdily with the American delegation in spite of 
persistent Soviet attempts to split the Western group. The 
NATO meeting after the Paris conference showed unprece- 
dented unity and support for the alliance and for the position 
taken at the summit meeting. I salute our allies for us all. 

And now, and most importantly, what about the future? 

All of us know that, whether started deliberately or acci- 
dentally, global war would leave civilization in a shambles. 
This is as true of the Soviet system as of all others. In a 
nuclear war there can be no victors—only losers. Even despots 
understand this. Mr. Khrushchev stated last week that he 
well realizes that general nuclear war would bring catastrophe 
for both sides. 

Recognition of this mutual destructive capability is the 
basic reality of our present relations. Most assuredly, however, 
this does not mean that we shall ever give up trying to 
build a more sane and hopeful reality—a better foundation 
for our common relations. 

To do this, here are the policies we must follow, and to 
these I am confident the great majority of our people, regard- 
less of party, give their support: 

1. We must keep up our strength, and hold it steady for 
the long pull—a strength not neglected in complacency nor 
overbuilt in hysteria. So doing, we can make it clear to every- 
one there can be no gain in the use of pressure tactics or 
aggression against us and our allies. 

2. We must continue businesslike dealings with the Soviet 
leaders on outstanding issues, and improve the contacts be- 
tween our own and the Soviet peoples, making clear that the 
path of reason and common sense is still open if the Soviets 
will but use it. 

3. To improve world conditions in which human freedom 
can flourish, we must continue to move ahead with positive 
programs at home and abroad, in collaboration with free 
nations everywhere. In doing so, we shall continue to give our 
strong support to the United Nations and the great principles 
for which it stands. 

As to the first of these purposes—our defenses are sound. 
They are tailored to the situation confronting us. 

Their adequacy has been one of my primary concerns for 
these past seven years—indeed throughout my adult life. 

In no respect have the composition and size of our forces 
been based on or affected by Soviet blandishment. Nor will 
they be. We will continue to carry forward the great improve- 
ments already planned in these forces. They will be kept ready 
—and under constant review. 

Any changes made necessary by technological advances or 
world events will be recommended at once. 

This strength—by far the most potent on earth—is, I 
emphasize, for deterrent, defensive and retaliatory purposes 
only, without threat or aggressive intent toward anyone. 

Concerning the second part of our policy—relations with 
the Soviets—-we and all the world realize, despite our recent 
disappointment, that progress toward the goal of mutual un- 
derstanding, easing the causes of tensions and reduction of 
armaments is as mecessary as ever. 
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We shall continue these peaceful efforts, including par- 
ticipation in the existing negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
In these negotiations we have made some progress. We are 
prepared to preserve and build on it. The Allied Paris Com- 
muniqué and my own statement on returning to the United 
States should have made this abundantly clear to the Soviet 
Government. 

We conduct these negotiations not on the basis of surface 
harmony nor are we deterred by bad deportment. Rather we 
approach them as a careful search for common interests be- 
tween the Western Allies and the Soviet Union on specific 
problems. 

I have in mind, particularly, the nuclear test and disarma- 
ment negotiations. We will not back away, on account of 
recent events, from the efforts or commitments that we have 
undertaken. 

Nor shall we relax our search for new means of reducing 
the risk of war by miscalculation, and of achieving verifiable 
arms control. 

A major American goal is a world of open societies. 

Here in our country anyone can buy maps and aerial photo- 
graphs showing our cities, our dams, our plants, our highways 
—indeed, our whole industrial and economic complex. Soviet 
attachés regularly collect this information. Last fall Chairman 
Khrushchev's train passed no more than a few hundred feet 
from an operational ICBM, in plain view from his window. 

Our thousands of books and scientific journals, our maga- 
zines, newspapers and official publications, our radio and 
television, all openly describe to all the world every aspect of 
our society. 

This is as it should be. We are proud of our freedom. 

Soviet distrust, however, does still remain. To allay these 
misgivings I offered five years ago to open our skies to Soviet 
reconnaissance aircraft on a reciprocal basis. The Soviets 
refused. 

That offer is still open. At an appropriate time America 
will submit such a program to the United Nations, together 
with the recommendation that the United Nations itself 
conduct this reconnaissance. Should the United Nations accept 
this proposal, I am prepared to propose that America supply 
part of the aircraft and equipment needed. 

Here I want to show you a picture. This is a photograph of 
the North Island Naval Air Station in San Diego, Calif. Ic 
was taken from an altitude of more than 70,000 feet. 

You may not perhaps be able to see them on your TV 
screens, but the white lines in the parking strips around the 
field are clearly discernible from thirteen miles up. Those lines 
are just six inches wide. 

Obviously, most of the details necessary for a military evalu- 
ation of the airfield and its aircraft are clearly distinguishable. 

I show you this photograph as an example of what could be 
accomplished through United Nations aerial surveillance. 

Indeed, if the United Nations should undertake this policy, 
this program, and the great nations of the world should accept 
it, 1 am convinced that not only can all humanity be assured 
that they are safe from any surprise attack from any quarter, 
but indeed the greatest tensions of all, the fear of war would 
be removed from the world. 

I sincerely hope that the United Nations may adopt such a 
program. 

As far as we in America are concerned, our programs for 
increased contacts between all peoples will continue. Despite 
the suddenly expressed hostility of the men in the Kremlin, 
I remain convinced that the basic longings of the Soviet people 
are much like our own. I believe that Soviet citizens have a 
sincere friendship for the people of America. I deeply believe 
that above all else they want a lasting peace and a chance 





for a more abundant life in place of more and more instru- 
ments of war. 

Turning to the third part of America’s policy—the strength- 
ening of freedom—we must do far more than concern our- 
selves with military defense against, and our relations with, 
the Communist bloc. Beyond this, we must advance construc- 
tive programs throughout the world for the betterment of 
peoples in the newly developing nations. The zigs and zags of 
the Kremlin cannot be allowed to disturb our world-wide 
programs and purposes. In the period ahead, these programs 
could well be the decisive factor in our persistent search for 
peace in freedom. 

To the peoples in the newly developing nations urgently 
needed help will surely come. If it does not come from us and 
our friends, these peoples will be driven to seek it from the 
enemies of freedom. Moreover, those joined with us in defense 
partnerships look to us for proof of our steadfastness. We 
must not relax our common security efforts. 

As to this, there is something specific all of us can do, 
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and right now. It is imperative that crippling cuts not be 
made in the appropriations recommended for mutual security, 
whether economic or military. We must support this program 
with all of our wisdom and all of our strength. 

We are proud to call this a nation of the people. With the 
people knowing the importance of this program, and making 
their voices heard in its behalf throughout the land, there 
can be no doubt of its continued success. 

Fellow-Americans, long ago I pledged to you that I would 
journey anywhere to promote the cause of peace. I remain 
pledged to pursue a peace of dignity, of friendship, of honor, 
of justice. 

Operating from the firm base of our spiritual and physical 
strength, and seeking wisdom from the Almighty, we and our 
allies together will continue to work for the survival of man- 
kind in freedom—and for the goal of mutual respect, mutual 
understanding, and openness among all nations. 


Thank you, and good night. 
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